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first order. He invented brief descriptions of his fellow- 
clergymen, in which he hit off their characteristics by 
repeating their first remarks on entering heaven. Among 
others he described our old saint, Dr. Gannett, as, imme- 
diately after his entrance into heaven, hobbling with his 
two canes to the balustrade over which he could look 
into the infernal world. Instantly he exclaimed, ‘‘Can 
nothing be done for these poor creatures?’’ Nobody who 
believes that the case of these poor creatures was hopeless 
after they had passed the gates of death has any right 
in this world to wear a smiling face. In order to do so 
he must train himself to hardness of heart, in imitation of 
that Judge of all the earth who is capable of inflicting 
such judgments upon the subjects of his wrath. 
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THE only reference to the International Congress made 
by the editor of the Independent reads as follows: ‘‘We 
have received the programme for a meeting of the friends 
of religious liberalism, to be held this week in Boston. 
There are good and able men among the speakers, and 
yet we are not convinced that such a congress amounts 
to much. Those who meet have all the liberty they 
want. ‘They can speak and teachas freely as they choose, 
and they are only protesting that they may have what 
they already have. We know there are one or two 
notable exceptions, such as Pére Houtin, the French 
Catholic, whose books are put on the Index. It is 
enough to practise liberty without much talking about it.”’ 
As the object of the’Congress is ‘‘to unite pure religion 
and perfect liberty,” and “to increase sympathy and 
co-operation among those who are trying to do this,” it 
is evident that the above statement is inaccurate and 
the interpretation unintelligent. 


ad 


FRANCIS JOSEPH, emperor of Austria and king of 
Hungary, has had a remarkable career. He might be 
cited as an illustration of the claim that a change of heart 
may take place after aman hasreached maturity. Those 
who can remember the revolutions of ’48 and the horrors 
that attended the revolt, led by Louis Kossuth, when 
women were whipped and men were murdered, will re- 
call the surprise with which they have watched the career 
of the emperor as he passed from the attitude of the 
tyrant, when he was regarded as one of the most hateful 
of men, to these later days, when only personal love for 
him has held together the mutually repellent nationali- 
ties of the empire. The principal difficulty is not the 
antagonism between Austria and Hungary, but the atti- 
tude of the Germanic part of the empire. It is.a case of 
unstable equilibrium, and no one knows, the emperor 
being gone, what will happen. 
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Many Unitarians in Boston and its vicinity were in- 
terested in a ceremony at the First Church last Thursday 
afternoon. ‘lwo hundred and seventy-four years before 
the meeting, to a day, John Cotton, then recently arrived 
from England, was appointed teacher of the First Church 
in Boston. Last week a memorial statue given by his 
descendants was transferred to the custody of the 
church. Addresses were made by Rev. P. R. Frothing- 
ham and Charles Francis Adams, descendants of John 
Cotton, and others. The memorial was accepted by 
Rev. C. E. Park, a descendant of Goy. Winthrop, 
the founder of the church. The ancient covenant, 
adopted in the seventeenth century, is still retained; 
and, although the church is now Unitarian in all of its 
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associations, the change has come without a break of 
historic continuity. That the Unitarian speakers were 
descendants of Winthrop and Cotton indicates the 
nature of the change ‘that took place, and fortifies the 
claim of the First Church to be the lawful heir of the 
traditions and memorials of the founders. Because of 
its history, associations, and the many memorials of 
the past on its walls and windows this beautiful church 
has become a shrine toward which more and more 
American pilgrims will be directed. Too much atten- 
tion to the past is a symptom of intellectual decay; but 
a fresh, growing interest in the antecedents of our life 
is an aid to progress. ba 
‘ oe & 

Last Sunday in Boston and suburbs, according to 
the Journal, a count was taken in 39 churches, taken at 
random. We do not vouch for the figures, but as given 
they are very remarkable for this time of the year. ‘The 
seating capacity is given as 46,684 persons. At the 
morning service the reported attendance was 30,415. 
Of these 12,470 were men, and 17,945 were women, 
and of the whole number 10,138 were young people. 
If this census was correctly taken, the figures are very 
encouraging. If on a bright Sunday morning, with 
weather perfect for all outdoor attractions, two-thirds of 
the seats were occupied, and two-thirds of them by men, 
there is no reason to be greatly discouraged concerning 
the outlook. In all cities and in their suburbs changing 
conditions affect church attendance. What has been a 
residential district with prosperous churches well filled 
may suddenly be invaded by people of a class so different 
that there is no possibility of their being attracted to the 
existing churches. If these were all Protestant, and the 
new-comers are Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Turks, and 
Assyrians, the Protestant churches must go elsewhere, 
and for a time there will be a discouraging problem to 
solve. 


In Trust. 


Some very hot questions have been discussed during 
the last five years concerning the accumulation of great 
fortunes and the use of money that has been made by 
methods which are now not defended even by those who 
have inherited or made the money.. To whom does such 
money belong? How shall it be used,and who, if not the 
present owners, are the proper custodians of it? ‘There 
have been several cases in which young men and women 
have inherited fortunes which they have refused to accept 
and use for their own purposes: In one case a young 
man in California inherited the proceeds of grape culture 
and wine-making. In the share that fell to him there was 
not only a large amount of money, but capital invested in 
vineyards and all the processes of wine-making, with a 
large quantity of the finished product on hand. While 
he received the money, he refused to continue the busi- 
ness or to sell it. He destroyed the apparatus, and the 
product was allowed to run to waste. Here was a clear 
case of conscience, in which only one verdict was possible. 
He believed that the business was unrighteous, and there- 
fore would have nothing todo with it. So far as we know, 
he used the money which he inherited as other people do, 
but sacrificed the invested capital. Other cases will 
immediately occur to the minds of our readers. 

No one is able to draw the line between legitimate pro- 
ceeds of business and the wealth that is gained by methods 
which cannot be justified. Even socialists are not agreed. 
as to the proper limits of comfort and luxury or as to. 
the amount of property that one may rightly call his own. 
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_ none. 
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We have heard active business men say that no man 
could by any possibility earn, by the use of his brains 


or the labor of his hands, more than ten million dollars. 


The possession of wealth in excess of this amount, they 
say, argues an unfair advantage taken of the public in 
some way. We remember the example of John Ruskin, 
who declared that he had no right to any money that he 
did not earn himself. He did not object to the fortune 
left by his father because it was made by importing 
sherry from Spain for the use of the British public. But 
he said that an English gentleman ought to be able to 
earn his own living and to live on twenty shillings a day. 
But the income from his works always much exceeded 
this amount. As he had no children and left no wife, 
he had no question to settle concerning his duty to pos- 
terity. 

Tolstoy furnishes an example of world-wide fame; but 
two things of recent occurrence bring his doctrine con- 
cerning the holding of property before us in a somewhat 
new form. ‘The peasants in his neighborhood have 
tried to kill him, and he has recently issued a warning 
that it is useless to ask him for money, because he has 
All his property of every kind, he has given to 
his lawful heirs. They administer his estates, and he has 
no share of the income. But there come reports, how 
true we do not know, that the peasantry on his estates 
fare no better than they do on the estates of other Rus- 
sian lords. ‘The question then arises as to the right of 
this Russian property holder to divest himself of the re- 
sponsibilities that in Russia devolve upon the owner of 
great estates. Has he any right, when he denies himself 
the indulgences of wealth, to please himself by refusing 
to perform the duties which go with the inheritance of 
wealth? If the reports referred to above are true, there 


‘are some aspects of Tolstoy’s self-denial that are not wholly 


admirable. They remind one too much of monastic 
practices and the asceticism of earlier days which we now 
condemn. 

In America we have two amazing examples in the cases 
of rich men who have astonished the world by making 
huge fortunes, and then by giving great sums for educa- 
tion and charity. Now, confessedly, both Messrs. Car- 


negie and Rockefeller made their fortunes because cer- 


tain conditions existed in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century which were exceptional and which they, because 
of their unusual ability, were able to utilize for their own 
advantage. We need not now discuss the question 
whether the methods used by them were honorable or not. 
It is enough to say that conditions then existed of which 
men of lesser rank in the business world also took advan- 
tage. But, with the light now thrown upon these peculiar 
conditions, it is not probable that they will ever again be 
permitted to offer similar opportunities to any man, 
whether honest or dishonest. They belonged to a tran- 
sition period which has passed. Mr. Carnegie and the 
Pittsburg millionaires have made their millions by the 
use of opportunities that will never come again. Mr. 
Carnegie withdrew from the strife at a fortunate moment, 
before the inquest began; but he holds a first mortgage 
on the vast possessions of the Steel Trust, and, whoever 
loses, he is sure of an income adequate to the most ex- 
alted dreams of philanthropy. Mr. Rockefeller would 
have been wise had he followed Mr. Carnegie’s example, 
but he is still under the harrow. But, after all legal ques- 
tions are settled, and the wealth acquired is protected by 
law, whose is the duty and where is the responsibility 
for the final disposition of these vast sums? If the men 
who hold this wealth should say that it came to them out 
of a lawless past and was won by methods which they 
would not now employ, ought they to follow the example 
of Tolstoy and dispossess themselves of a treasure which 
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might be so used as to bless the world for all time to come ? 
Or, if they have a right to hold and administer as a trust 
this money which they have inherited from themselves 
in a previous state of things, has Tolstoy any right to dis- 
possess himself of the wealth which he has inherited from 
an order of society which he disapproves? Would not 
his protest be more efficient and his example more valu- 
able if he should rise up, a strong man, and take his place 
among the practicalrulersof his country,and by his wisdom 
and oversight improve the condition of his peasants. who 
depend upon such as he for the maintenance of the rights 
so long denied to them? What can he do by precept 
which he could not much better do by the noble example 
of a masterful dispenser of good things to his unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen ? 


Back Doors of Civilization. 


With immense self-conceit and an assumption of supe- 
riority ‘“‘to every nation and kindred and tongue and 
people’ outside of their own borders, a few powerful 
nations have claimed to be civilized and enlightened. 
From the civilized nations the people of the earth have 
been graded downward as half civilized, barbarous, and 
savage. Now, born and bred, as we have been, among 
those who claim for themselves this enlightenment and 
superiority of civilization, we of course cannot admit 
that any colored race or heathen nation can be equal to 
our own. It is susceptible of proof that science and in- 
vention has made headway and have given some ad- 
vantages to the Western nations which have not been 
enjoyed by the ancient tribes and nations of the Eastern 
world. It may not be over-arrogant to claim that, 
among the great religions, Christianity provides some 
incentives to purity of life and a high standard of 
domesticity which are not to be found in any other re- 
ligion. With varying emphasis, other claims may be 
made to justify our attempt to Christianize the world. 
But, whatever claim of superiority we make for Chris- 
tianity, whatever proof of superior excellence we may cite 
to establish the claim of Western civilization and supe- 
riority, we must remember that the fabric of modern 
civilization is not of one sort from top to bottom. 

However much the West may tower above the East in 
religion, in respect for human rights and in the morality 
which shields and creates the home, we must remember 
that the foundations of our Western civilization are on 
the same level with the barbarism and even the savagery 
of other lands. Admitting the claim that our civiliza- 
tion rises above all the other forms of improved human 
life, we must not forget that there is no evil known 
anywhere upon the face of the earth that cannot be 
matched by something of the same kind in the life of 
every so-called Christian nation. The only difference 
that we can claim is as to quantity and not as to the 
quality of life in the lower ranges of society. There 
may be more vice in Siam than in Massachusetts, there 
may be more savagery in Borneo than in Kentucky, 
there may be more contempt for law in New Guinea 
than in Alabama; but it is safe to say that there is no 
aspect of vice, lawlessness, and crime in any heathen land 
that cannot be matched by at least solitary instances of 
the same thing in every civilized country. The differ- 
ence is in the number of cases that may be cited, or 
in the fact that what is in one exceptional, in another 
iscommon: that what in one city is concealed, in another 
is done openly. Some things may be seen at the front 
door of a house in China that could never be seen before 
any front door in the United States. Some things may 
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be seen before what we may call the front doors of 
an Eastern nation that could not be found openly ex- 
hibited in any Western nation. But there is nothing 
to be noted and condemned at the front door of any 
pagan nation to which we send missionaries, which 
may not be found at the back door of Christian nations 
and cities. : 

We hide out of sight the savagery which vents itself 
on helpless convicts in prison camps. But nothing done 
in Siberia or the Caucasus by Cossacks under Russian 
orders is worse than things which are known to have 
been done in the United States, when helpless men and 
women have come into the custody of savage and irre- 
sponsible men who, under the forms of law, become 
brutal tyrants and greedy taskmasters. At the back 
door of every civilization may be found things unsus- 
pected by those who live in the cheerful apartments 
which look out upon the movements of a well-ordered 
society. No family can boast of culture and refinement, 
however beautiful the principal apartments’ of the home 
may be, and however well kept the grounds which are 
in sight of the highway, if the rear of the house is unfit 
to live in and the back yard an offence to the neighbor- 
hood. One principal difference between the new dwellings 
and the old in any city is to be found, not by an inspec- 
tion of the front of the house, but of the rear apart- 
ments and the back door. When comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness, and good order are quite as manifest in the 
rear as in the front of the house, then we have the proper 
appointments of a well-ordered home. Christian nations 
are just beginning to apply this rule of excellence 
to all the lower ranges of life and labor and to all the 
aspects of common life which lie under the range of 
casual observation. They are learning not only the 
danger that lurks in every foul alley and squalid tene- 
ment, but they begin to see that a civilization is not 
worthy of the name unless it penetrates from top to 
bottom, from front to rear, the whole fabric of the 
domestic, civic, business, and social life of a nation. A 
good precept for the young housekeeper might be: ‘‘Give 
attention first of all to your back door. Public opinion 
will compel you to look after the front of the house and 
the approaches to it.” It is an encouraging sign of the 
times that Christian nations are beginning to adopt a 
similar rule of life, which is another way of saying that 
the teaching of Jesus concerning the inside of the cup 
and platter is beginning to take effect. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Vision and Task. 


The meetings of the International Council have accom- 
plished the purpose for which they were organized. Peo- 
ple of many different races, traditions, names, and alle- 
giances have come together and discovered that their very 
differences represent not so much the diversity as the 
uniyersality of religious faith. They have enjoyed the 
stimulus of intellectual variety; they have broadened 
their horizons; they have discovered unexpected identities 
of spirit and purpose; they have refreshed themselves 
at the fountains of idealism; they have gained a new 
vision of the high adventure in which liberal Christians 
of all traditions are engaged. 

I wish I could adequately thank the many friends and 
fellow-workers who helped so cheerfully and untiringly 
in the conduct of the meetings. My own impressions 
of the meetings are neither important nor valuable. 
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Those who are behind the scenes hear too much of the 


creaking of the machinery to judge of the effect of their 
efforts. There were some mistakes and mishaps, and 
some details might have been better managed, yet from 
personal interviews and the letters that come to me I 
venture to believe that the significance of these meetings 
has been widely understood and their influence broadly 
extended. The editorial judgment expressed in some of 
the representative papers that have come to my desk 
is rewarding. 

The Outlook says that ‘‘The Congress was both in num- 
bers and in spirit one of the most notable assemblies 
of this decade,” and justly~ adds that ‘‘the religious 
movement for freedom in theology, having done its pre- 
liminary destructive work upon impediments, is turning 
away from criticism and controversy,.and is intent on the 
invigoration of spiritual life by a profounder conscious- 
ness of God.” 

Unity says that ‘‘We believe that the Boston meeting 
is clearly the greatest event that has occurred in the 
history of religion in America since the great Parliament 
of Religion in 1893. This body is the legitimate inheritor 
of the message of that Parliament, the logical successor, 
the flower and fruitage, not only of Unitarianism, but 
of the new Theology, progressive Orthodoxy, and grow- 
ing souls everywhere.” 

The Universalist Leader declares that ‘‘A new era has 
dawned for liberal religion, in which the thing is larger 
than the name. The organization of a great army has 
begun in which the open-minded are come together in a 
comradeship for human service.” 

The Congregationalist affirms that ‘‘On one previous 


occasion only, that of the Parliament of Religion in- 


America in 1893, has a more notable assembly repre- 


senting the religious faiths of mankind been gathered ~ 


in the United States than met in Boston last week.” 

The Christian Register, by printing so many of the ad- 
dresses and papers and in many appreciative editorial 
comments, has done much to diffuse the influence and 
extend the work of the Congress. 

If it indeed be a mount of vision, upon which we 
have been privileged to live for a short space of time, 


all the more ought we now to be ready for the tasks that - 


await us in the valleys and in the regular routine of life. 
Shall we not harness our new dynamic to the plain duties 
that lie before us? Shall we not turn our ideals into 
deeds? Shall not truth meet action? Shall not vision 
be fulfilled in work? Never more clear was our ap- 
preciation of the deep and serious work in which the 
Unitarian churches are engaged. We ought to go back to 
our smaller fields of regular duty with the confidence born 
of the knowledge that our little enterprises are a part 
of a vast movement, and with a determination to be 
more faithful and industrious, and eager in the work that 
is ready for our hands. It is not for us-to choose the field 


of battle, but it is for us to make it the field of honor. | 


Our way may be obscure, lonely, and difficult, a thousand 
disenchantments may sober us, the dust of the high- 
way may get into our eyes so that we cannot see the stars, 
our sight of the nobler things may grow dull; but we can 
never again lose our assurance of the real height and depth 
and breadth of our mission. ‘The vision we have seen 
will still be the soul of our adventure and make our jour- 
ney different from that of the other wayfarers we pass 
along the road. 

In the next number of the Christian Register I shall 
endeavor to outline the opportunities and obligations 
which confront the Unitarian fellowship in the new 
year of life and work, and to ask for the heartiest co-opera- 
tion, and the most generous support in these endeavors. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. — 
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Current Topics, 


THE reception to William H. Taft, Secretary of War, 
by the Chinese merchants and authorities at Shanghai, 
on October 8, was in many ways a remarkable and 
significant event. Probably no distinguished foreigner 
since Gen. Grant has been received with such enthusiasm 
as that accorded to Mr. Taft. A conspicuous feature 
of the occasion was the participation in it of Chinese 
merchant princes who had formerly taken a leading part 
in the movement to boycott American goods. Another 
striking incident in the welcome to the American guest 
was the presence, in the official receiving party, of the 
wives of Chinese notables,—an innovation believed to 
be unprecedented in the history of Chinese civilization. 
The utterances of some of the Chinese hosts of Mr. Taft 
that have been reported by the cable would indicate a 
belief in the Chinese mind that somehow the Secretary’s 
visit to the Far East would act as a check upon Japan- 
ese ambition. 

j & 


Wuiie Mr. Taft was in Shanghai, the cable brought to 
America the news of a new forward step by Chinese 
diplomacy whereby China has recovered the control of 
200,000 miles of telegraph line in Russian Manchuria, 
which were taken over by the Russian administration 
at the beginning of the Russian occupation of that vast 
province. It is pointed out at Pekin, with the announce- 
ment of the signature of the new treaty between Russia 
and China, to govern telegraphs in the Russian portion 
of Manchuria, that in the southern part of the same prov- 
ince the Japanese are increasing their claims for tele- 
graph and telephone privileges and extending both 
methods of communication in defiance of the theoreti- 
cally admitted sovereignty of China. A similar cause of 
friction between China and Japan is being developed by 
the attitude of the Japanese on boundary questions, and 
almost all other matters involving the relations between 
the two governments. 

se 


THE dangerous condition of the health of Francis 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, at 
the beginning of the week, attracted the attention of 
the world to the problem of the immediate future of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire with its mutually hostile races. 
Less than a fortnight ago it was announced that, largely 
through the diplomacy of the emperor-king, the agree- 
ment between Austria and Hungary for a continuance 
of the present fiscal relation had been signed. The ques- 
tion will be opened to renewed negotiations in ten years. 
At that time, unless the tradition of Hapsburg longevity 
is violated, the Austrian throne will be occupied by the 
present Archduke, Francis Ferdinand d’Este, whose 
accession to the imperial power would follow upon the 
death of the present monarch. Francis Ferdinand is 
cordially disliked by the Hungarians, and it is believed 
that the solution of future imperial problems involving 
the conflicting interests of Austria and Hungary will not 
be simplified by the personality of the new emperor. 


R Bad 


ANOTHER problem that loomed larger with each dis- 
quieting bulletin that was issued from the imperial 
sick-room was that presented by the attitude of the Slavic 
elements in the empire toward the prospective new ad- 
ministration. It is recognized by observers of events in 
Austria-Hungary that the personal qualities of Francis 
Joseph have had a great deal to do with the comparative 
tranquillity of such nationalities as the Croats and Slovaks 
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under Hungarian rule, for the aged king of Hungary has 
always been regarded by both subject races as a moderat- 
ing influence upon Hungarian administrative policy. 
Then, too, the aspirations of the Czechs and the Poles— 
the former the most intellectually advanced Slavic race, 
and the latter probably the most intensely patriotic— 
would confront the successor of the aged emperor with 
grave subjects for statesmanly consideration. 


rd 


YxET a third, and perhaps the most serious, question 
that may arise before the young emperor would be in- 
volved by the pro-Germanic movement in German 
Austria itself. It is probable that the most interested 


~spectator of the trend of events in Austria-Hungary is 


the German Kaiser, who, there is reason to believe, re- 
gards Austria as the natural and inalienable heritage 
of the German Empire. ‘The separatist movement, which 
has been encouraged in Austria by powerful influences 
operating from Berlin, has been one of the interesting 
phenomena in the recent political history of the remnant 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Whether the accession of 
Francis Ferdinand would have the effect of checking the 
activities of German diplomacy and revivifying the wan- 
ing loyalty of a considerable proportion of the Austrians 
to the political order under which they are now living 
is one of the subjects for speculation in the chancelleries 
of Christendom. 
st 


British shipbuilding and engineering skill achieved a 


triumph with the second westward trip of the Lusitania, 


which ended at New York on October 11. With her 
machinery ‘‘shaken down”’ by her two preceding trips, 
the giant turbiner made the trip from Daunt’s Rock, 
near Queenstown, to Sandy Hook lightship in four days 
and a little more than twenty hours, averaging a speed of 
almost exactly 24 knots an hour for the entire voyage 
across the Atlantic. The Lusitania’s best day’s run was 
619 knots, an hourly average of about 25.7 knots as com- 
pared with the best previous record of 23.5 made by the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. of the North German Lloyd Line. 
The Lusitania is the fastest ship of transatlantic com- 
merce afloat, and the German rivals of the British mercan- 
tile marine will have to exert themselves to equal the 
latest victory won by Great Britain on the sea. 


Sd 


IN preparation for a probable appeal to the country next 
year, the British cabinet is conducting a vigorous forensic 
campaign in support of the proposition to restrict the power 
of the House of Lords to alter or reject bills. The de- 
mand for the curtailment of the influence of the peers 
upon legislation was formulated by the premier, Sir 


~Campbell-Bannerman, during the last session of Parlia- 


ment, when the House of Commons, by a vote on a resolu- 
tion, expressed its approval of the principle advocated 
by the government. Since the adjournment of the ses- 
sion, members of the cabinet have neglected few oppor- 
tunities to keep the issue prominently before the elec- 
torate. The controversy between the two houses will 
probably be forced to an issue during the coming session 
by the re-passage by the Commons of at least two of the 
important measures which were presented to the Lords in 
the last sitting, and so modified by them as to defeat 
utterly the purposes of the lower body in passing them. 


ad 


AN illustration of the kaiser’s intensely practical con- 
ception of the science of government is furnished by an 
imperial order which became effective at the beginning 
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of the week. Under this order Crown Prince Fred- 
erick William began on last Monday a year’s work in 
the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. Prince Frederick, 
whose intelligence is said to be quite up to the average 
among the Hohenzollerns, will make a study of the work 
of the ministry in all its departments. He will take part 
in councils, and will be required to submit reports on 
important administrative questions that come under his 
observation. At the end of his period of study in the 
ministry the prospective King of Prussia and Germany 
Emperor will be expected to be familiar with the activities 
of the ministry to which he is now attached, and to have 
an understanding of the problems and methods of ad. 
ministration of the internal affairs of* Prussia. 


Brevities. 


The world is no worse to-day than it.was fifty years 
ago when we had not found out how bad it was. 


Suppose our fleet, in making the difficult passage of the 
Straits of Magellan, should meet the fate of the Spanish 
Armada! 


A strike in New Zealand shows that the famous settle- 
ment of the labor question in that country was made on 
paper, and has not stood the test of experience. 


Prof. FE. C. Moore of Harvard University, just returned 
from China, is good authority for the statement that 
foreign protection for Christians in that country has done 
more harm than good. 


The opening of the whole world and the laying bare 
of the secrets of all nations has had a somewhat depress- 
ing effect upon this generation. We did not know that 
the job we had undertaken was quite so big. 


The fringed gentian is a shy flower greatly prized in 
New England for its beauty and rarity; but on the 
prairies near Chicago the gentian grows as thick as clover, 
and may be cut with a scythe by the bushel. 


Among religious papers the Congregationalist and the 
Outlook gave some intelligent attention to the recent 
Liberal Congress in Boston. We have found but two 
other reports in our “orthodox”’ exchanges, and they were 
hopelessly belated. 


Down the Volga. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 

Nijni Novgorod always used to seem the jumping-off 
place in Russia. No one, save George Kennan, of our 
personal friends had ever gone beyond into the mystic 
land toward the sunrise. Hordes of Cook’s tourists 
visit St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the fair at Nijni; but 
few are the Americans who have floated down ‘‘the 
mother of waters,” the broad, beautiful Volga. Indeed 
in'a journey of more than two thousand miles in Russia 
this summer we have not met a single one of our country- 
men, 

It was happily too early for the fair. Travelling in 
Russia is not undertaken for the mere pleasure of going 
‘from place to place, and to be in Nijni with the four hun- 
dred thousand who annually throng the great plain would 
be unendurable. It might be interesting towatch the com- 
mingling of Europeans and Asiati¢s, and to see some of the 
articles exposed for sale,—silk, furs, grain, jewels, ete.,— 
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which bring in money to the amount of hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars; but it was far more comfortable to have 
the streets quiet and the seven thousand warehouses 
silent and shut. 

The town was three hundred years old when America 
was discovered, and it. was a sleepy looking place as it 
lay there in the hot sun, spread out upon the hills and 
over the plain. The towers of the Kremlin, the cathe- 
dral, and the churches afford fine views of river, hill, and 
plain, but the one spot that attracted us after our hot, 
dusty, and comfortless journey from Moscow was the 
Volga, sweeping down in majesty on its glorious course 
from the heart of Russia to the far-away Caspian Sea, a 
course navigable for 3,665 kilometers, making it the might- 
iest stream in Europe. 

A fleet of 1,200 boats may be seen on the broad bosom 
of this noble river, and one of these became our home for 
several days. It was no ‘‘floating palace,’’ as our Ameri- 
can boats are called. Our stateroom was literally a 
room, about eight feet square, with semi-upholstered 
seats on three sides, a tiny wash basin in one corner, one 
window opening upon the deck, and a few hooks on the 
thin board partitions. No mattresses were provided, nor 
pillows, sheets, nor towels. For a ruble extra a pillow 
and towel were secured. The Russians travel with their 
own. Meals were served at ordinary hotel prices, inelud- 
ing sterlet, deemed the finest fish in Europe by those sup- 
posed to know. A teakettle is as mucha part of a 
Russian’s outfit as an umbrella with us. Techni- 
cally it is a ‘‘samovar,”’ for the modern agate ware kettle 
takes the place of the elaborate samovar with its internal 
charcoal fire and boiling water. ‘The little tables on the 
deck had each a group about this tea urn, where glasses 
of pale amber tea were sipped at all hours of the day by 
men, women, and children. 

The river winds and turns so frequently that we fairly 
had to waltz to keep always on the shady side, to avoid 
the scorching sun. Frequent landings allowed us to 
see the shores and to run across the gang-plank to buy a 
basket of peaches or a bowl of raspberries or a handful 
of hazel nuts from the peasants, who crowd about with 
their wares. Though strangers in a strange land, we had 
little reason to fear imposition at the hands of these 
simple people. Our knowledge of the language was 
limited to ability to spell out the signs on the streets and 
the headlines in the daily papers, but it was quite safe 
to select the fruit and hold out a handful of copecks. The 
honest peasant woman would count out her fair dues and 
push back the hand that trusted her. 

Hard-working creatures they are! Freight and iceman 
were loaded and unloaded on the shoulders of the men, 


who wear a sort of shelf across the back which is held in 


place by shoulder straps. On this shelf his fellows load 
a big dry-goods case, a monstrous bale, a barrel of kero- 
sene, a wardrobe,—whatever has to be transported,—and 
the man walks off stooping under its weight as Samson 
must have gone with the gates of Gaza. 

The shores vary. Sometimes they are beautiful in 
contour, again broken, ragged, and forbidding. Here 
yellow harvests were falling beneath the sickle: there 
forests dipped down to the water’s edge. Villages crept 
along the shores at frequent intervals, the vile odor of 
which hung about the outskirts as in every Russian vil- 
lage. Herds of cattle and hordes and flocks of sheep and 
goats, guarded by boys and girls, were pasturing in the 
common grazing ground, though it looked as if they were 
feeding on dust and stubble instead of grass. The 
American idea of pasturage, like the American idea of a 
village, has no counterpart in Russia. There is not in 
all Europe a village to be compared in beauty, healthful- 


ness, or charm toa thousand New England hamlets which — 
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are looked upon as commonplace spots unworthy of note. 
In places the river has high hills upon one side and low 
marshy lands upon the other. - Great cities dot the course, 
cities with long, unknown names, only a few of which were 
familiar to our ears, such as Kazan, Simbrisk, Samara 
and Saratoff (these alone aggregating a population of 
more than half a million), where life goes on as it has been 
going for hundreds of years, apparently untouched by 
the ferment of life in other lands. 

One of the most characteristic things on the Volga is 
the rafting of logs. Some of these rafts were 500 or more 
feet long, with houses upon them where the logmen 
live. ‘They are guided with great skill,and it takes even 
greater skill to avoid them in the numerous bends of the 
river. Indeed, it takes nice adjustment for steamers 
to pass each other. There are so many sand banks that 
they can pass only after signalling. This is done by a 
man on the bridge with a white flag by day and a lantern 
by night, and the up-going vessel must turn to the right 
or the left according to the depth of water which the 
descending craft encounters. 

The Russian peasant and the boatman love red, and the 
bright red blouses, long and belted in at the waist, add 
much to the brightness of the ever-changing picture. 
Many of the richer peasants have beautiful cross-stitch 
embroidery on their dress, an artistic touch seen in no 
other country on the same class of peasants. 

Four long days we floated down this mighty stream, 
leaving it but once, when we stopped over at Samara. 
Here we took a train on the great Siberian road, follow- 
ing it to within 23 miiles of the Asiatic border, then 
driving for hours among the waving wheat fields for a 
brief visit to the home of the nobleman who made the 
weary journey from the heart of Russia to New York 
to tell the sorrows of the poor peasants who were dying 
for lack of food. The sunshine of that rare home, 
exquisite hospitality, the sweet serenity, cheerful cour- 
age, and undying hope that illuminate it make the bright- 
est picture, the most inspiring memory, of the long jour- 
ney through that great empire. How long a journey 
it was we only realized in full when we studied a globe 
and found that, when we were sitting in the garden with 
our dear friends beyond the Samara wheat fields, we 
were a thousand miles farther east than Constantinople! 

One of the annoyances in so long a journey, in a coun- 
try where there is little water, is the impossibility of 
getting laundry work done. It had seemed probable that 
on a river steamer some one might be found who could 
at least wash a few handkerchiefs. Impossible, said the 
steward. The Man of Amiability became the Man of 
Wrath, to borrow from ‘‘Elizabeth.”’. ‘‘What am I to 
do?” he cried. ‘‘I haven’t a single handkerchief left!” 
“One of two things must happen,’”’ was the meek reply 
which met him: ‘‘either we must wash them ourselves or 
a miracle must supply some new ones.” 

To the ordinary American woman it is no great burden 
to wash out a handkerchief, or half a dozen, if necessary. 
But on a Russian boat, with a microscopic wash-bowl, 
whose plug would not hold water, and with a rapidly 
dissolving toilet soap, the prospect of a successful private 
laundry did not seem assured. 

So intense was the interest in this wholly material 
problem that we paid no attention for a few minutes to 
our progress on the Volga. ‘‘Well, I say, what am I to 
do?” repeated the ruffled Embodiment of Amiability. 

It was a moment of profound gloom, and it became so 
externally as well as mentally; for a cloud seemed to 
darken the stateroom window. We looked up to see 
what caused this sudden eclipse. A man’s head and 
shoulders were thrust inside the room. Without our 
noticing it we had made a landing, and for the first time a 
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vender had stolen aboard, instead of waiting for pas- 
sengers togo ashore. Inhis hands he was wildly waving 
a roll of something white. 
‘’T’ree rukle! Ver’ cheap, ver’ cheap! Nice hankchtf.”’ 
It was the first time on the Volga we had seen anything 
of the kind for sale. The miracle had happened! 


When-the Fringed Gentian comes. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is an old, little trodden road, through the heart of 
the forest, a road laid out long ago to be a street or 
avenue leading from the village and lined with pretty 
suburban cottages, but which, through the failure of 
great expectations, has lapsed to a state of nature. It 
is stumpy and strewn with moss-grown logs, with patches 
of fern and bushes overrun with wild vines. 

In the far distance gleams the vista of a high hill, cool 
and soft in violet tones, touched with blue. The sky 
is a translucent azure where flecks of white clouds sail 
or linger lazily to peer down between the yellowing trees. 
Here is the heart of stillness and quietude punctured 
by the crickets’ cry. Leaves glide down softly as if 
skating the air, and the odor of their ripening seems 
mingled with the spicy smell of grapes and apples. 

Along an open track where the sun glides freely the 
fringed gentian steals shyly in, in the late afternoon of 
the year. It seems born out of the blue mist that 
draws hills, fields, and wood on certain days when fires 
of raked leaves bicker lazily and wreathe their smoke 
like the vapor from the bottle of an Arabian genii. 

Why does it come just now and just here? For miles 
around its delicate azure fringiness is not found. Upland 
and lowland knows it not. But here it chooses a home, 
evidently beloved, and year by year it returns when 
the hour strikes on God’s floral clock. Sparse and thin 
in bloom, it does not lavish itself, but knows evidently its 
own preciousness, so different from the flaunting golden 
rod and the prolific aster family. It has its little secrets 
like all plants that choose their habitat with care, with 
likes and dislikes, affections and instincts that cannot 
be eradicated. Wedo not know why the fringed gentian 
waits hidden until the verge of frost to open its cup to 
the sun more than we know any of the great secrets 
of the universe. 


“Blower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but, if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


There are flowers of distinction that belong to the 
“first families” of plants, as there are trees of long 
pedigree and noble lineage. ‘Their loves and likings and 
dislikings we cannot fathom. ‘The plant instead seems 
as persistent, as deeply rooted, as our own appetites. 
To name a few aristocrats we might speak of the sab- 
batia, the rhodora, the trailing arbutus, the fringed 
gentian, and the various families of native orchids. 
These plants, among others, occupy a rank of their 
own. ‘They are sought for with love and an eager desire 
of possession, and are cherished long. 

The gentian is peculiarly precious because it comes 
so late when the expectation of new varieties of wild 
flowers has passed. It has taken a lengthy nap, and 
wakes on some “splendid autumn day with wonder in 
its azure eyes. It is a charming whimsey of nature 
that seems to have fashioned its silky prettiness out of 
some left-over bit of spring’s finery as a late trial of her 
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handicraft: It touches the rich, robust autumn with 
a new charm, for the first and last of things embrace 
in a manner the whole. Thus the gentian is ringed 
with the snowdrop in the perfection of the blossom- 
haunted year,—the procession of ghostly little ones 
that march bravely to the snow line and then vanish. 

|.. From flower to star the gap is not so immense as from 
nothing to something. The intermediate is a construc- 
tion: the initial isa creation. Thus the*gentian becomes 
the poet’s flower. A thousand fancies cluster around 
its silky petals, that close so sleepily when plucked, 
and open with the sun. It is etched upon the back- 
ground of bronzed and crimson and yellowing woods 
when the leaves whirl and spin as from the vast spindle 
of the forest, and the ever-shortening days reel off with 
silvery sunrises, flecked with pink, and red sunsets 
shining over waters and through spaced tree trunks, 
the crispness of early evening, the pallor of skies, star- 
sprinkled, the long night of throbbing silence, the mystery 
of sleep, the dog barking from the hill, the crow cawing 
in the field, the stealthy, creeping silence as the frost’s 
light foot brushes with silver gauze the delicate garden 
plants. But the gentian is in its little bed of leaves. 
It creeps to as lowly a spot as the ground bird when he 
builds his nest. The great mother has brought it forth 
late, but will keep it its appointed time. Little stranger, 
it must go away soon, and in its corolla is written a magic 
word, is printed a strange symbol, out of its eye gleams 
meaning. When the gentian comes again, who will be 
here in these green places, straying along these flowery 
paths, treading the dead leaves under foot, looking at 
these waving boughs and the dropping garment of the 
forest. What a long period is a year, an integral part 
so essential to the most extended life! Thus the chain 
of gentians must not lose a flower, no easy bud or blossom 
thrown out by nature’s forgetfulness; for its part, though 
humble, is essential, and so is ours, though not more 
so, perhaps, than the grass that is cut down and wither- 
eth. But we believe it otherwise. We cherish an im- 
mortal hope. In the autumn of the year we walk in 
the future, the great future of the beyond of death, and 
the late flower looks up, and seems to answer our hope 
with a smile. 


To the Dawn. 


She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing every 
living being to go to his work. ‘The fire had to be kindled 
by men: she brought light by striking down darkness. 

She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving 
toward every one. She grew in brightness, wearing 
her brilliant garment. ‘The mother of the cows [of the 
morning clouds], the leader of the days, she shone gold- 
colored, lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god, 
who leads the white and lovely steed (of the sun), the 
Dawn was seen, revealed by her rays: with brilliant 
treasures she follows every one. 

Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, drive 
far away the unfriendly: make the pastures wide, give 
us safety! Remove the haters, bring treasures! Raise 
up wealth to the worshipper, thou mighty Dawn. 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, 
thou who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who 
givest us food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses, and 
chariots. 

Thou daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn, 
whom the Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us riches 
high and wide: all ye gods, protect us always with your 
blessings!—‘‘Veda” (Miiller’s Sanscrit Literature). 
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Hymn.* 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


From lands afar, with eager quest, 
We gather, at the soul’s behest, 
Where once the Pilgrim Fathers trod, 
To seek the city of our God. 


Four-square with truth that city lies, 

Its shining walls toward Heaven arise, 
And its foundations, strong and sure, 

In righteousness and faith endure. 


Its gates stand open day and night, 
While issuing from them, rayed in light, 
A happy throng life’s highways press, 
With loving zeal to serve and bless. 


O city, dreamed by ancient seer! 

Our faithfulness must bring thee near; 
Our toil and sorrow, hope and prayer, 
Alone can lift thy walls in air. 


Yet not to us, to Him the praise, 

Whose strength sustains and guides our ways, 
Till all the earth with awe shall own 

The Master-builder, God alone. 


The Ideals of Hungary, Civic, Political, Religious. 


BY REV. NICHOLAS JOZAN OF BUDAPEST. 


It is both a pleasure and a privilege to speak on a sub- 
ject so near and dear to the heart of a patriot. It is a 
pleasure, because in this paper I may dwell on the main 
lines of progress as shown in the mirror of history that 
reflects for us the glory and the gloom of a thousand 
years. It is a privilege, because in the present state of 
transition I may, perhaps, put in a few earnest words 
in defence of the Magyar race. Our country is not 
a terra tncognita. Hungary,-as one of her story-tellers 
says, is ‘‘one of the fairest and most blessed spots 
on the face of the earth.” . Her coat of arms is made out 
of the emblems of three mountains and four rivers that 
give a definite shape to the land, and secure the peace and 
prosperity of the inhabitants. 

The nation is composed of various nationalities; but 
the Magyar race is, and has always been, called upon to 
take the lead, and press upon the whole the imprint of its 
culture and character. Out of a population of twenty 
millions, 50 per cent. belongs to the historic race of the 
Magyars. Issuing from the common cradle of Asia, and 
seeking, as the last wave of the migration of the peoples 
of the earth, for an ancient inheritance, the Hungarians 
came and took possession of the land, and founded there 
a kingdom that has at times played a prominent part in 
the life of Europe, and still ranks high in the sympathy of 
the civilized world. 

A nation without kin in the surrounding sea of various 
races, it has survived the vicissitudes of a thousand years, 
—a nation whose means and ways were extravagant at 
first, but soon became tempered by the statesmanship 
of its chiefs and princes, who head a dynasty of four 
hundred years in the House of Arpad. 

Endeared and blessed, it all comes back to-me on the 
wings of memory, and I see in my mind’s eye the joy and 
satisfaction of a whole nation whose representatives assem- 
ble some of these days in the open field in council, in 
order to commemorate the First National Assembly, and 
mourn for the ideal chief, Arp4d, whose burial-place now 
becomes a common altar of self-sacrifice and worship. 

Besides the conquest of the land, there were three 
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events of great consequence in the life and history of 
Hungary; namely, the conversion of the pagan tribes 
to Christianity in the year 1000 a.pD., under the paternal 
sway of King Stephen I.; the spread of the Reformation, 
as a movement not only religious, but also political; and 
the Revolution of 1848. In advancing a few general re- 
marks upon these, may I anticipate what might have been 
dealt with later on? 

It is admitted on all hands that the adoption of the 
Christian faith by the warlike tribes of Hungary, was a 
wise policy on the part of the ruler. It was, so to speak, a 
godsend, a providential act by which the Hungarians 
were brought into more intimate relations with their 
neighbors, and acknowledged by them as on an equal 
footing with the rest of humanity. The sainted king and 
the people succeeded, because of it, in laying a safe foun- 
dation for the throne unshaken by the storms of nine 
centuries. 

To accomplish this was by no means an easy task, 
because the new faith had to grapple with the revival of 
pagan tradition, and the ancient cult made its influence 
felt in remote places of the land for centuries. But the 
faith itself was not at all foreign to the race. It was only 
the outward forms and the means of communication—that 
is, the Latin language—that aroused the ill will and sus- 
picion of certain groups of people, who looked upon the old 
usages, and even the superstitions of a bygone age, as the 
characteristic of the nation, the mainstay of its indepen- 
dence. é; 

As a result, however, of the preaching of the gospel, a 
great change was witnessed in the life of the people or- 
ganized by the right hand of the first monarch, which is 
still treasured as an object of adoration by our Roman 
Catholic brethren. This change affected the whole out- 
look of the nation. And the waves of the change did not 
stir only on the surface like the mild ripples of an inland 
sea, but went deep down to the bottom of the nation’s 
heart, and still keep it in continual vibration, as the 
means and condition of a healthy and useful life. 

Hungary has written her name into the annals of the 
world, not so much by a superior prowess of the sword, as 
by the planting of the cross upon the peaks and spires 
and the fearless defence of the same against desperate 
odds. 

A sense of unity began henceforth to pervade the 
scattered tribes of the land, and gave them an impulse 
for higher things than mere adventure and death, how- 
ever nobly met on the field of battle. A sense of unity 
gained ground and found a majestic symbol in the crown 
of Saint Stephen, which is even to-day not only a relic of 
the past, but also a real and legal expression and the 
proof of the threefold unity of the land, its people and its 
king. To be a member of the sacred crown was once the 
highest aspiration and reward of the nobility, and through 
an extension of rights and abolition of privileges it has 
now become the glory of the masses, animated by the 
same spirit of social and political unity. 

After centuries and centuries of the Christian spirit 
among us, the Reformation brought a new element into 
the spiritual life of the nation. The quest for truth re- 
sulted in a brooding spirit of strife and contention; and, 
as the country itself was divided into three parts, ac- 
cording to their allegiance to the new dynasty of the 
Hapsburgs, or the national prince of Transylvania, or 
the follower of the Crescent, which was destined at that 
time to supplant the Cross, and change the face of the 
civilized world, even so the kingdom of God ushered in 
by the Prince of Peace, owned the sway of several high 
priests in turn. Luther among the Saxons, Calvin 
among the Magyar population of the Lowlands, and 
Francis David in Transylvania were equally popular; 
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and, had they been able to come to terms with each other 
on the basis of mutual understanding, they might have 
totally paralyzed the arts and crafts of Rome. But 
diversion and hostility among the Protestants them- 
selves proved in the long run a favor and advantage only 
for the Catholic Church. And yet the Reformation as a. 
religious movement gave rise with us to a greater love of 
freedom, canonized the rights of conscience with full 
respect for one’s conviction. And it was on these prin- 
ciples that the legislature of 1568 at Jorda—my native 
town—proclaimed liberty of faith and worship for all the 
branches of the Christian Church. 

Above all, the Reformation came to us at a time of 
national calamity, as a comforter, a paraclete, that 
turned the attention of the people from the sad plight of 
our own making to a better future for which the awaken- 
ing national consciousness would always yearn. Here 
we see a process which is still going on in our midst, a 
process in which religious and political freedom blend in 
perfect harmony, so that one never knows whether the 
struggle of four centuries has been religious or political, 
pure and simple. It is generally both in equal measure; 
and the tension on this or that side does not count, for 
the struggle will in the long run prove beneficial to both. 

I think I may safely say that this animated struggle 
reached its climax in the Revolution of 1848. That 
period is able still to supply the need of our soul for 
hero-worship. ‘That period is written in golden charac- 
ters in the book of life, and cannot be effaced from the 
memory of generations yet to come. ‘The legislation of 
1848 acted on the principles of Equality, Liberty, and 
Fraternity, that had issued victorious from among the 
horrors of the French Revolution and the majestic duel 
of the Old and the New World, and declared the equal 
rights of the people as the basis of the Hungarian com- 
monwealth. It also maintained—as it was done in 
1790-1791— that ‘‘Hungary was an independent country, 
subject to no other country, possessing her own con- 
stitution by which alone she was to be governed.” 

We have here a complete list of achievements due in 
part to the work of the spirit of the age, as manifested in 
art and science and poetry. These agencies were the best 
means to prepare the way for a modern state in which 
high and low, rich and poor, would find an open field 
and an equality of opportunity for gradual development. 

Emancipation of the peasantry from grievous burdens 
resting on their shoulders and from a state of subjection 
that was an outrage against humanity, freedom of the 
press and the right of free thought and speech, a re- 
sponsible ministry and a Parliament of two chambers, 
equal rights and equal burdens, and full justice to the 
various nationalities that compose the population of the 
country ,—these were the main articles of a political creed 
that soon found its fulfilment in the measures and in- 
stitutions called for by a universal need, and sanctioned 
by the co-operative work of legislation and the king. 
And it was with a view to upholding these great achieve- 
ments against eternal strife and the caprice of Austria 
that the war of independence was fought with so much 
heroism. And, although it turned out a tragedy in which 
the nation was destined to fail, yet the truth and liberty 
were to emerge victorious after all. 

Truth and liberty! Let us pause for a moment at 
these greatideas. Truth is blind without an eye to grasp 
and compass it, and liberty is void without a voice to waft 
it on the upper air. Truth is the object of prophetic 
vision, and liberty is the means of publishing it to the 
world. 

At the beginning of the last century Hungary had a 
number of thinkers and workers who far surpassed the 
ordinary type of politician, and entered the arena of 
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public life with heart and head devoted to the holy cause. 
Szechényi, Deak, and Kossuth were each men of great 
ability, and their word and work will never be obliter- 
ated from the national consciousness. Their names are 
household words with us, much as Washington, Franklin, 
and Adams are with you,—patriots all of them, true to 
themselves and true to the end. What greater virtue 
could be recorded in the annals of a nation? And yet 
the lines of action adopted by these leaders of men varied 
so much as to contradict each other and increase the 
uneasiness of public opinion in times of critical suspense. 

Count Szechényi, as a magnate, assigned a leading part 
in the national revival to aristocracy. He wanted to 
secure a better future for Hungary by promoting her 
material and cultured interests on which national and 
political well-being were sure to follow. And we see him 
vindicate this position in the Upper House of Parliament 
by the living word, and, in order to reach a wider circle, 
through the press, but chiefly through the practical enter- 
prises by which he strove to transform Hungary from a 
mere agricultural state into an industrial and commercial 
country. The movement initiated by him still holds a 
fine prospect for the future of Hungary, and we may 
quote a noble utterance of his: ‘‘Do not constantly 
trouble yourselves with the vanished glories of the past, 
but rather let your determined patriotism bring about 
the present prosperity of the beloved fatherland. Many 
there are who think that Hungary has been, but for my 
part I like to think that Hungary shall be.” It is, in- 
deed, a prophetic vision of truth: it is, indeed, an angelic 
voice of liberty. Let us hope that it will never be dark- 
ened or die on the air. 

We all look up to Szechényi as the ‘‘greatest of the 
sons of Hungary,’ as Kossuth himself characterized him 
in acknowledging the immortal merit of this master-mind, 
—a leader of men who not only gave out the watchword, 
but took the first step in the long journey onward and 
upward still to higher places of eminence and aspiration. 

There were only two men in that generation to match 
him; namely, Kossuth and Deak, whose word and work 
in the Lower House of the Diet soon made itself felt, and 
found its echo up and down the country. Kossuth is 
the most popular of the three, owing to a superior readi- 
ness of speech, and that indefatigable energy with which 
he made the country’s cause his own, and shrank from no 
threat or peril that might endanger his life in the glorious 
service. This is but a poor statement of the case; but 
the instinct of the common people found a happier ex- 
pression, calling him the ‘‘father of the land,’ even as 
Deak is called the ‘‘wise man of the land.” Both Kossuth 
and Deak preached an evangel which could not be taken 
amiss. ‘The latter was prone to contemplation, and fond 
of the adjustment of diverging thoughts and intricate 
movements, while the former was full of energy, a man of 
rare qualities developed to the utmost efficiency, imagi- 
nation transformed into action. They wished to gain 
for Hungary not only material welfare, but political 
liberty as well. And, though this view stood opposite to 
Count Szechényi’s conviction, yet the general state of the 
country, influenced by political events abroad, favored 
more urgent methods. And here we see .the centre of 
gravity displaced from the aristocracy to the gentry and 
the middle class. And in the same way, I suppose, it 
will, before long, be transmitted to the laboring classes, 
who, while clamoring for panem et circenses, are, per- 
haps, not acting on the highest principles, but have to 
undergo a severe schooling and discipline of life. 

The plans and purposes of a noble-minded monarch, 
Joseph II., were thus being realized through the agency 
of a few select men, favored and supported by the ad- 
vancing spirit of the age. And, as a consequence of this 
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democratic policy, conscience was freed from bondage, 
the various creeds acquired equal rights, liberty of the 
press kept the life-blood of the nation in healthy circu- 
lation, and, above all, the enslaved peasantry got not only 
protection against their arbitrary masters, but at the 
same time were received into the stronghold of the con- 
stitution as an integral part of the body politic. 

All these treasures, and more, nay, the very existence 
of the nation, were at stake in the great war of indepen- 
dence and the period of absolute rule that followed in its 
wake. Shipwrecked and tossed on the rough sea of life, 
close to the valley of the shadow of death, the nation 
was spared the severe blow of.total extinction. On the 
night of distress and gloom there broke a dawn full of 
strange forebodings, and the reorganization of the con- 
tinuity of our national rights was one of the principles on 
which the elements of the old constitution were renewed 
and brought to bear upon the constellations of Europe. 

In this great work of reorganization we are greatly 
indebted to Francis Deak, whose sense of honor and 
powerful mastery of legal proceedings were both instru- 
mental in bringing about the happy issue. That period 
is closely associated with his name, and we cannot think 
of 1867 and the treaty of that date as a mutual compro- 
mise of the dual monarchy without a sense of gratitude 
to the author who had excelled his contemporaries in 
many things, and especially in the simplicity of his life 
and the strength of his convictions. 

’48 and ’67 are still the war-cry of political parties that 
vie with each other in a doubtful contest for the upper 
hand. Lately they have come to terms and have joined 
the coalition of three political parties for the time being. 
It is an expedient and safeguard against the unconsti- 
tutional measures adopted by an absolute government 
that had no ground in the country and no justification in 
the statute books of the land. 

But the place and the occasion permit me no digression 
in this field of present-day politics. Neéither would it be 
a pleasant task for me at this juncture when I have to 
sketch before you the ‘‘Ideals of Hungary.” 

A nation without an ideal is to me a contradiction in 
terms. It is an ideal effort and outlook that transforms 
the scattered families and classes of a country into a 
homogeneous family of men; that is, a nation. Each 
nation has a historical pedigree and a historical call to 
fulfil, and the welfare of the whole depends in large 
measure on the loyalty of the individual members to the 
common ideal. Ideals vary with successive stages of a 
nation’s life. Ideals realized in practical life may lose 
a great deal of force and vigor that had once animated 
them, but still it is much better to look forward and 
hope and aspire and strive for higher things than to 
sink into the mire of despondency and give up all hope 
for the future. The latter part would, indeed, be suicidal 
for a nation even as for an individual. ‘The life of the 
soul of a nation is called upon to prevent such dismal 
results, and the life of the soul is also the ‘‘ideal.”’ 

The village or town that has a soul of its own is a good 
ground in which the civic ideal may strike a deep root. A 
sense of common interest is always sure to be voiced there 
in preference to self-assertion and sordid gains. The love 
of one’s native land is nurtured by the beauty of its natural 
surroundings, and a local patriotism is apt to develop 
through traditions and reminiscences clinging to the 
place. One is proud of the growth and development of 
small colonies into large emporiums of culture and com- 
merce. And though we have at present hardly any 
country-town the population of which would exceed over 
100,000, yet the skilled hand and disciplined mind that. 
run the whole machinery of our fine metropolis, and, im 
fact, that of the whole commonwealth, are supplied from 
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such small out-of-the-way places as would hardly rouse 
the interest of a passer-by. We have, therefore, to go 
back to these first beginnings of civilization to be able to 
account for modern progress with all the blessings that 
attend its course. The public spirit of a village, nurtured, 
perhaps, by only a few intelligent men, as the landlord, 
the parson, and the notary, proves a good school for the 
bringing up of a generation of men and women who 
interest themselves not only in their own advantage, but 
also begin to feel that they are members of a great family. 
It is also a vantage-ground and a preparation for a more 
complete administration of district and county. 

No village or town shrinks from duties and obliga- 
tions that are imposed by the institution of general edu- 
cation. And although of late the government itself 
brings great sacrifices in planting new schools and sup- 
porting old ones, yet the cause of education is, as it has 
always been, of great moment with our parishes and 
town corporations. 

These small dots on the map of Hungary keep the 
political ideal pure amid the party strife and faction of 
colliding interests. All honor to them for the mother 
tongue kept unspotted from the world, for the music and 
harmony of national tunes in which the simple shepherds 
of the field are the greatest masters. A civic responsi- 
bility is also testified to among us by care of the poor 
and distressed, by the nursing of invalids in homes and 
hospitals, and by societies founded for the prevention of 
crime and cruelty. 

I might just mention, in passing, that groups of various 
nationalities, where they are in a majority, use their own 
language in the deliberations and the minute books of the 
parish and the county, and enjoy every advantage in 
their schools and churches, provided the integrity of 
Hungary, as a Magyar state, be not jeopardized by their 
ascendency and fanaticism. I feel sure that but for a few 
windy agitators we might live and thrive in complete 
harmony with our brethren of the Saxon, Slavonic, and 
Roumanian stock. 

There are many things yet to be desired in this con- 
nection, but the ideal never faileth. A citizen with us is 
a stanch patriot, but at the same time he is also a— 
citizen of the world. 

As to the political ideal of Hungary, may I allude to 
what I have already said on this head, in order to avoid 
repeating myself? ‘The present constitution of Hungary 
is one of the most liberal in Europe. Government is 
based on popular representation, as a prelude to universal 
suffrage, which is just pushing on amid the wild fermen- 
tation of public life. Legal power is vested in both 
houses and the king. There is a responsible ministry 
of eight or nine departments. And these is a delegation of 
sixty from each Parliament to manage the affairs we have 
in common with Austria; namely, army, finance, and 
foreign affairs. This adjustment gives the country an 
assurance of standing peace, and adds to the equilib- 
rium of Europe and the fair name and fame of our king, 
who is at the same time Emperor of Austria. This I say 
without any misgiving on my own part or those of the 
same conviction, because we have learned through expe- 
rience, and also from the legacy of Louis Kossuth, that 
politics is a science of exigencies. Here we may not fol- 
low the blind instinct of the blood, but have to exercise 
patient endurance and wise circumspection. Without 
these qualities of a diplomatic nature, we might harangue 
the masses and rouse to riot the discordant spirit of the 
hour, but cannot build the ideal city of God in which 
peace and plenty and righteousness abide. 

The groundwork to this high-minded policy was laid 
down in the pragmatic sanction of 1723, in which Hun- 
gary and Austria were declared inseparable and under 
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the sway of the same ruler from the Hapsburg dynasty. 
And I need hardly add that this solution did not in the 
least touch the independence of Hungary as a separate 
kingdom, governed by her own laws. Independence! 
That’s the word. And that is also the political ideal of 
Hungary. And though it had from time to time to be 
reasserted against the machinations of the Court of Vienna 
or the overbearing attitude of the aristocrats of the land, 
yet I know no other word round which the whole con- 
sensus of the people would rally in a crisis. We prize 
independence as the corner-stone of our constitution. 
Nothing shows better our appreciation of a free and 
democratic constitution than the fact that at the treaty 
of 1867 one of the first conditions of any compromise 
between the nation and the king was the granting of the 
same constitution to the other part of the monarchy 
hitherto oppressed through a despotic government. Like 
unto like! And yet, as it is only too obvious, Hungary 
and Austria are only half-sisters, having a common father 
in the person of the monarch, but clinging with a natural 
predilection to the mother. 

Race, temperament, surrotindings, tradition, and the 
competitive spirit of modern times all tell heavily upon 
this mutual relationship which is in part subject to 
revision in every ten years. And it takes a good deal of 
time and energy to bring about a common understanding 
then and there, where moral and material interests are so 
multifarious as in our so-called dual monarchy. 

There are many things yet to be desired in this con- 
nection, but the ideal never faileth. We need not brood 
over the past, but turn to the future with opening vistas of 
hard struggle and achievment, of mutual usefulness and 
general welfare, and amicable relation with all the na- 
tions of the world. 

It is a full programme, as you see, of life and work 
which I expect all the branches of socialistic propaganda 
would own and make a part of their system. It isevident 
that there is only one remedy against the evil effects of a 
far-fetched socialistic agitation, and that is a decided wish 
and step on the part of both the state and the individual 
to anticipate its hopes and promises. 

To combat these socialistic tendencies demands a deep- 
seated and earnest religious life, which is gaining ground 
year by year among the various creeds and denominations 
of the land. The churches seem to have awakened to a 
fresh sense of duty; and it is evident that a reiteration 
of creeds and articles, however sincere, will not serve the 
purpose. And, besides, no church is entitled to lull its 
adherents into a magnetic sleep by old customs and cere- 
monies, but a true Christian warfare is to be continued 
against all the enemies of the moral and religious life of 
the community. Fresh light begins to dawn and pour 
in from secret places of the earth, and the country that 
has always been open to influences from abroad receives 
the achievements of modern scientific investigation with 
great interest. Old boundaries of thought and fellow- 
ship are widened, and the common task invites the united 
effort of all the leaders and servants of church organi- 
zation. 

There is a wide-spread conviction among all the classes 
of society that something of great moment is sure to come 
to pass in the spiritual world. We witness day by day 
the springing up beside the historic churches of certain 
sects and societies that go in for a spiritualistic or occcult 
knowledge of God, or, as individual dreamers, create a 
system of their own. The whole of our religious and 
moral life evinces a noble discontent against antiquated 
forms of belief, and earnest workers lend a helping hand 
in the regeneration of ecclesiastical polity. 

Ours is by no means a dark corner of the world. Mis- 
sionary enterprise flourishes. And, if our means do not 
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allow us to bring a sacrifice for foreign missions, we try 
to give heart and soul to a home mission, the blessings 
of which are sure to tell on the life and werk cf ec ming 
generations. ‘There seems to prevail a strong and healthy 
earnestness at the back of all these movements, vying 
with each other for leadership in the spiritual world. 

There is a constant agitation going on through the 
living word and the press, and the object of this literary 
exercise is to reach those elements of society that have 
nothing in common with their mother church except 
a loose membership and the columns of statistics. 

Various branches of the Roman Catholic body, that 
form two-thirds of the population, and the Protestants, 
with one-third of the census, make up the kingdom of 
God with us. Unitarians are only a younger brother 
in this populous family of religions, a small band of the 
faithful sons of the Father of Light. Weak and poor 
though they be in comparison with the dominant 
churches of the land, yet their influence is felt in ever- 
widening circles, and the principles of their religious belief 
and their system of morals are adopted and applied as the 
groundwork of scientific nten. 

There may be many things yet to be desired, but the 
ideal never faileth. And the ideal is the gospel of 
Christ,—a living church, a life of faith and service and rest 
of the immortal soul in the bosom of the Father. 

The ideals of Hungary are those of the rest of the 
modern world. Loyalty, independence, and freedom! 
What elsé do we need? 

Dynasties may come and go. One generation may 
give birth to another; but the life-blood of the Magyar 
nation is sure to flow through the veins of aspiring hu- 
manity to the end of the world. ‘‘Eljen a Haza!”’ 


~ Liberalism in India. 


BY M. BARAKATULLAH OF BHOPAL. 


For nineteen centuries you have been praying, ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come,’ and to-day I realize that the beginning 
of that kingdom of God has already set in, because I 
represent a religion which was least understood and most 
misrepresented in Western lands. In fact, the religion 
of Islam, which is commonly called the Mohammedan 
religion, was considered like the Ishmaelites, whose hand 
was against everybody and everybody’s hand was against 
him. But to-day I have the greatest pleasuré to ad- 
dress audiences of Christian people as a Mohammedan. 
The religion founded by the Prophet Mohammed is really 
called Islam. Islam means, ‘‘Resignation to the will of 
God alone, and not to any other will.” Now, how to 
know the will of God? We believe that the power behind 
the appearances is a constant mind which has been 
working through all the universe with a design, therefore 
this whole universe is nothing but the manifestation of 
the will of God; and man stands as a higher manifesta- 
tion of the will of the Deity because man possesses will 
accompanied with rational consciences, and the super- 
man, or the perfect man, is the highest manifestation of 
the will of the Deity. A perfect man is a link between 
the infinite and the finite. Therefore, the super-man, or 
the perfect man, is himself the embodiment of the will of 
God. His word is the word of God, and his will is the 
will of God. And therefore, in Islam, we have five 
articles of faith which would explain to you the meaning 
of the will of God, and how it is obeyed by the followers 
of the prophet of Arabia. 

The first article of the faith in Islam is the belief in 
God, who is one and eternal, and who exists by himself 
and sustains the whole universe. 
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The second article is the belief in the angels; that is to 
say, pure spirits which are agencies for good and help 
humanity in its upward march spiritually. This means, 
in other words, that this universe is not only the visible 
part alone, but there is another part which is called the 
unseen, the spiritual world. Some people might say that 
there is no spiritual world, and it is our imagination alone 
that we believe that there is a soul or there is a spiritual 
world. 

Here I should like to explain to you through a parable 
which is given by a Persian poet called Jalal uddin. He 
says that a little child in a room was informed that out- 
side there was a great_universe’in which there were the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the earth, with its continents, 
oceans, mountains, gardens, mineral kingdom, vegetable 
kingdom, animal kingdom, and man. And _ the. child, 
having not seen with his five senses, would deny the ex- 
istence of such a thing. So the inspired man says: ‘‘This 


‘is the likeness of the people who only depend upon that 


world which is sensible and which is perceived through 
their senses. They deny the existence of the spiritual 
world.’’ But there are men who know about it, and who 
are they? It is the third article of faith, and that is the 
belief in the revealed Book, signifying that revelation is 
one. It produces the same effect in all minds and all 
climes, the revealed world in the past, like the spiritual life, 
and prevails. 

According to the Islamic faith, the revealed books of all 
religion are true in their origin, and a man cannot be a 
Mohammedan without believing in all the revealed books. 
But how could one distinguish the revealed book from 
the non-revealed book? The characteristic of the re- ~ 
vealed word is that it gives the spiritual life, and, in spite 
of all resistance, it prevails. Just to give you an instance 
from the Bible, you would realize when Jesus says: 
‘“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall 
not pass away’’; that is to say, the revealed words were 
bound to prevail. 

The fourth article of faith is the belief in all the proph- 
ets. We make no limitation, we make no distinction 
among the prophets of God. They are all one because 
spiritually they belong to the same realm, to the same 
region. ‘The spirit of God speaks to them, and that spirit 
is one. ‘Therefore, he who believes in the Prophet Mo- 
hammed, he believes in all prophets. Indeed the Koran 
says, ‘‘There is no country where God has not sent a 
prophet.’’ Therefore, all these religions, the great re- 
ligions of the world, were revealed religions. But why 
should we require so many prophets? In this world you 
will find that there is day and there is night. The time 
comes when materialistic night prevails, The majority of 
the people will become materialistic. They have no regard 
for higher things. They believe that the enjoyments of 
this world alone are the realities. But at such a time it 
is necessary that the sun of spirituality shall rise again, 
and that is the principle that, whenever a new prophet is 
born, that is the day of spirituality. When a prophet 
comes, he unites the scattered, he removes animosities, he 
makes strangers as brothers and sisters. So, according 
to our belief, all the prophets are one. 

Though these prophets may have their peculiarities on 
the physical plane, they adopt different methods in 
producing the same effect, and the effect is that every 
prophet gives a help to humanity in its march toward 
the spiritual. On the physical plane the prophets are 
men like ourselves, but on the spiritual plane they are 
very high. In fact, even on the physical plane their 
bodies are so fine and vibrate on the spiritual plane that 
they can become a link between the spiritual world and 
the material world. 

The fifth article of faith is the faith in the last day, or 
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what we would call in the Western language, the advent 
of the millenium or the kingdom of God on earth. This 
is the last article of faith in Islam. Now, how this king- 
dom of God will be realized is given by the same poet in 
the form of a parable. The poet says that there were 
four men gathered together: one was a Greek, another was 
a Persian, a third man was a Turk, and the fourth was an 
Arab. Unto these four men a coin was given by some- 
body. The Arab rose and said that he would like to buy 
imeb with that coin. The Persian protested and said that 
he would like to buy ozwm with it. The Turk said, No, I 
would like to buy angroo with that coin. The Greek 
came, rose, and protested, and said that he should buy 
staphite with it; and then the poet says that a man comes 
who knows all these four languages, and takes the coin 
from their hand and buys a basket of grapes and places 
it before them, and they are satisfied. So all these 
differences that exist in this world will continue ; but, when 
the kingdom of God will be realized, it will be realized in 
this way, that the misunderstandings will be removed, 
and we will find that we were one, brothers and 
sisters. 

Now, you might have always heard that Islam was 
synonymous with warfare, but that is not the tenets of the 
prophet. It is a hard place only to defend, and, as you 
will find among all the followers of religion, that people 
have deviated from the right faith, so did the followers 
of the prophet. For their transgressions you cannot 
blame the religion. 

There are other points which are also brought against 
the teachings of the prophet. For example, they say 
that Islam puts a premium upon polygamy. But, if the 
scholars were to be set to study the writings of the prophet, 
they would realize that Islam teaches monogamy. A 
reformer tries to reform the custom gradually, and he 
appeals to human conscience. There is a tradition of 
the prophet in which the prophet says that a man having 
two wives, if he were to incline to one more than the other, 
he will rise on the day of judgment with half of his body 
lifeless. That means that one should have one wife. 
From these points I wanted to draw your attention that 
we had lived in separation for centuries; but, as the king- 
dom of God is drawing near and is about to be established, 
we will see that these differences will disappear, and we 
will become brothers and sisters. 


The Ideals of the Brahmo-Somaj. 


BY PROF. G. SUBBA RAU. 

It is becoming fashionable in these days to exalt the 
real at the expense of the ideal. We live in a real world, 
but we live for ideals,—for an ideal world. The real 
appears and vanishes, the ideal abides. The Christian 
world should never give up the ideal, for instance, of a 
kingdom of heaven upon the earth, and yet that ideal is 
not going to be realized in ten years or in ten centuries. 
Ideals grow upon us. They are perfect, no doubt, in 
the consciousness of God; but they dawn upon us, they 
grow upon us, and they show themselves more and more 
in the consciousness of men and of the human race, and 
they show themselves in the life that they live. And 
yet as ideals they are eternal. You cannot create ideas; 
you can assimilate them; you cannot invent them. If so, 
what shall I say of the ideals of the Brahmo-Somaj? 
Would you be surprised if I had nothing very surprising, 
nothing new, to present in the name of the ideals of the 
Brahmo-Somaj?: 

The Brahmo-Somaj is an organization which is com- 
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paratively new. The phrase means, ‘‘The Society of 
Worshippers of God,” or, simply, ‘‘Theistic Society’’; 
and it may be regarded as dating from the year 1830, 
when its founder, the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy, con- 
secrated the first temple for its worship in Calcutta. It 
is therefore comparatively a very modern movement, but 
the ideals that it has been trying to hold up before the 
people and make living in their lives, they are not modern, 
they are ancient. They are to be seen in our ancient 
literature, and I would say they are to be seen in all the 
sacred literature of the world. The Brahmo-Somaj ex- 
ists for the purpose of seeing that those ideals are day 
by day realized in the lives of the people of India. And, 
if I am to give you any brief idea in a few words of the 
ideals of the Brahmo-Somaj, perhaps I could do no better 
than to take four alliterative words,—‘‘light,”’ ‘‘liberty,” 
“loyalty,” ‘‘love.”’ 

Iicut. I have read of the great German sage, Goethe, 
that he died, crying, ‘‘Light, more light!’’ We, in the 
Orient, have been students of the Light, have been wor- 
shippers of the light from the earliest times. Five thou- 
sand years ago, according to Occidental scholars, while 
the world was in the twilight of its history, while the great 
Greek and Roman nations were yet unborn, the sages 
of India were singing that glorious hymn which is being 
chanted to this day by every Hindu worshipper in his 
daily worship. It may not be very expressive to you, 
but it is full of expression.to the people of India who 
chant it day by day. 


“O Thou shining Ono, 
Creator of all things that are, 
We meditate upon thy effulgent and saving glory. 
Do thou then, lighten our souls.’ 


Yes, we have been worshippers of the light, and the 
Brahmo-Somaj has only taken up the ancient position, 
and is holding up the light. It stands for the light, and 
the light, mind you, comes not from the east only, but 
from all quarters, and the Brahmo-Somaj recognizes this 
great fact. And so in our religious movement we recog- 
nize the prophets of all lands and the sacred books of 
all countries. We honor Jesus equally with Buddha. 
We honor Mohammed and Zoroaster alike, and indiffer- 
ently in our worship we use the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Koran and the Zend Avesta. And you will find on the 
walls of many of our ; laces of worship in India selections 
taken from the sacred scriptures of the world. 

LiseRTY. What is the land above all others which has 
been the cradle of religions and the religious life of whose 
people has been practically the life total of those people? 
India. And will you tell me, shall I tell you, which is the 
land and which are the people in which and among whom 
persecution in the name of religion has been unknown ? 
I will just for a moment exclude the short periods 
under certain unwise Mohammedan rulers. Excluding 
that period, India has never known a religious persecu- 
tion. . Tolerance, liberty of thought, has not only been 
tolerated, it has been encouraged. Three thousand years 
ago we have records of religious congresses and parlia- 
ments held in the courts of the princes of Northern 
India, and I have regretted to find that in the proceedings 
there is no mention of any delegates from Boston. And 
yet the meetings were held, there is no doubt about it, 
in spite of the fact that the delegation was not world- 
wide. Yes, liberty has been the great principle of relig- 
ious life in India. 

My next word is Loyalty. Liberty before the world, 
loyalty to the light, loyalty to the light that I see in my 
soul. Loyalty has been a great principle of our religious 
life, the principle which the Brahmo-Somaj has taken 
up, and is trying to make living in the lives of the people. 
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Loyalty implies law, and law signifies something compell- 
ing loyalty. 

There is one word in current use among our people 
which expresses this fact and this relation. ‘That word is 
karma, deed. A great German scholar somewhere men- 
tions an incident in the course of his visit to India. He 
saw a man who was born blind. He asked him to what 
he thought he owed the misfortune. The man coolly 
answered, ‘‘Why, it must be the result of some wicked 
deed that I did in my past life.” You may call it super- 
stition, you may call it fatalism, you may call it anything, 
but I tell you there is something that is sublime in that 
spirit which recognizes that there is nothing unjust, that 
the universe is justice, that, as we sow, sowe reap, and that, 
although we do not know exactly how or where, we have 
deserved what we have got. There is something in that. 
It does not necessarily mean fatalism. The most honored 
book of the Hindus, the Bhagavad Gita, preaches that ; 
and yet it preaches from cover to cover the great doctrine 
that we must work, toil on, without regard for conse- 
quences. 

In one of the ancient Upanishads a profound senti- 
ment,a profound sentiment of a dying man, was expressed. 
The dying man says:— 

“‘O my breath, return to the immortal air! O my 
body, be reduced to ashes. But, my soul, remember, re- 
member, remember, thy deeds.” 

We obey the law, we are loyal to the law; but we recog- 
nize that it is a law of love, not a retributive law, not a 
vengeful law that punishes and damns to eternal tor- 
ment, but a law that punishes for the sake of chastening 
and improving and uplifting. It is a law of love, a law 
that is the expression of the will of a loving father and 
mother. And so I come to the last word,—LovE. 

Western scholars have studied a great deal of our phi- 
losophy, but there is one thing that, on the whole, they 
have not been able to appreciate, and that is the genuine, 
the real religious life of India. It is represented by that 
word love, by the word Bhakti or Prema, which means 
devotion or love. That represents the essence of the 
religious life of the people of India. 

There are three different kinds or methods of culture 
which are prominently seen in our religious life. The 
path of knowledge, the path of love and devotion, and 
the path of works of service. ‘The Brahmo-Somaj takes 
up all these, wants to harmonize them, wants to blend 
them together, but lends its emphasis specially to love, 
to devotion, because that can kindle and strengthen 
knowledge and work. 

We are not satisfied with the foliage of knowledge. 
We want to see the fair blossoms of love and devotion. 
And we are not satisfied even with that. We want at last 
the glorious fruit of consecrated and devoted service. 

These four words, then, “light,” “liberty,” “loyalty,” 
and “‘love,’’ may be taken as representing some way the 
ideals which have been ours and which the Brahmo-Somaj 
is endeavoring to make living in the lives of the people of 
India. 

The work is great. 300,000,000 people, and here is a 
small organization seventy-five years old which professes 
to do that grand work of uplifting a people who are in the 
condition which perhaps you are somewhat able to ap- 
preciate. We have enlisted in the Brahmo-Somaj-the 
finest intellect of the land, the noblest hearts, the most 
consecrated and self-denying wills. And yet, if the work 
was to depend only upon the members of this or- 
ganization of the Brahmo-Somaj, much of it would re- 
main undone. I am glad to say that the ideals of the 
Brahmo-Somaj are not the exclusive property now of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. They never were, and they have been 
more and more popularized. They are in the air. There 
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are scores of associations and thousands of individuals 
who are working along these lines, and after the ideals 
for which the Brahmo-Somaj has stood for seventy years 
and more. And thus the work speeds on. You will not 
be surprised that the work is still great. Only think, 
every member of the Brahmo-Somaj is a devoted mis- 
sionary and minister. We have very few churches of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, very few special ministers set apart, very 
few who are paid for the work of preaching. Every one 
is a minister and a missionary. And in those few cases 
where there are men who are maintained and paid in 
order that they may live well, they get just a subsistence 
allowance in due accordance with the ideals of ancient 
India of the religious life. Yes, all of us are working like 
that. And yet in a land which is inhabited by 300,000,- 
000 people who are ground down by the double curse of 
poverty and ignorance, who have the disadvantage of a 
foreign rule which aims to exploit the country politically 
and economically,—I hope there are no spies here among 
the delegates from Britain who will report me and bring 
it to pass that, when I arrive in Bombay Harbor, I shall be 
handcuffed and, without being told what the charges are 
and without ever being brought before the court, sent 
away to Mandalay to state prison as a disturber of the 
public peace, (that is the way things are going on in 
India at this moment, pardon me the digression),—but 
at a time when the country is in a great industrial de- 
pression, when legislation continually is brought in for 
the purpose of putting down our industries, our manu- 
factures, in a country where the State maintains no 
public schools and where education to the poor is a luxury 
beyond their reach, in a country where there are the 
difficulties of many languages and many customs, in a 
country where bad sanitation and poverty conspire to- 
gether to bring about the annual scourge of plague which 
carries off millions of people sometimes in the course of 
the year,—in such a country as that, with all its political, 
social, educational, and religious problems, do you wonder 
that those who have the ideals of the Brahmo-Somaj 
find that they have work to do all the days of the year? 
Yes, and they cheerfully do it, and the great comfort is 
that they are not left alone. The Brahmo-Somaj need 
not boast and does not boast that it is alone in the field. 
It represents great ideals, but those ideals are in pos- 
session of the people, and many who are not members of 
the Brahmo-Somaj are still working exactly for the same 
ideas. This morning I met two gentlemen, country- 
men of mine. They were brought up as Christians, and 
I ama heathen; and, conversing with them, I found that 
after all there was no difference between us, my ideals 
and my aspirations were theirs, and that we could work 
together hand to hand and shoulder to shoulder for the 
common good. One of them, and both of them per- 
haps, are going to address you. Another gentleman 
perhaps will address you, too, who professes the religion 
of the Prophet, and yet whose words will perhaps reveal 
no difference in ideals from mine. 

And so, friends, we work on, work on and hope, be- 
cause in a world that is ordained by God, so long as we 
are working for ideals that are pure, ideals that are eter- 
nal, we may be sure of success. I have detained you long, 
but may I tell you that Iaman optimist? In spite of all 
troubles ahead, in spite of all dangers and difficulties be- 
setting us at every step that we take, I always feel cheery. 
It may be a foolish optimism, but it is an optimism that I 
cling to with all my heart. And I love to dream; and shall 
I tell you that one of my dreams is that some day, not very 
far off, India, my ancient land, will take up an honored, 
a respected, and a self-respecting place among the na- 
tions of the world; and that my countrymen, suffer- 
ing no more from oppression’s wrongs or from the proud 
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man’s contumely, will live together in amity and peace, 


and will clarify more and more the light which is the law .- years. 


of love, and will reflect more and more, day by day, upon 
the radiant brows the glorious image of God? 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Genealogy. 


Let us turn aside for fifteen minutes from our graver 
cares and duties to one of the least of our minor amuse- 
ments and privileges, the study of genealogy. 

We may recall, perhaps, that wise direction of dear 
Andrew Peabody, who said, in defiance of all etymology, 
that besides his vocation every man should have an 
avocation. This avocation might be genealogy. Itseems 
to be with some people. Better than that, we might 
take the dictum of another philosopher, less known than 
Dr. Peabody, who says that every one should have a 
vocation, an avocation, and ‘‘a third’; and we might 
choose genealogy for the third. 

What I observe is that, if you happen to have a name not 
very rare, as I do, and if you happen to have passed the 
ago of twenty-one, you receive as often as twice a week 
a letter from some unknown friend who says that he 
will ask you to tell him to what particular family of 
the first settlers of America he belongs. And they 
tell me at Washington that on the whole no class of 
books in the great Library of Congress is so much in 
demand as those to which people refer who want to 
know about their ancestors. 

How can you help it, indeed, when you read that Sir 
Matthew Hale offered himself as counsel for Charles 
I.2 Do you not want to know whether he belonged 
to the Hales of Gloucestershire or the Hales of Kent? 
And, if your name is King and you read Longfellow’s 
ballad about Thomas Prince, do you not want to know 
whether you two were cousins? 

One of my boys was a pupil in one of the best schools 
I ever heard of. After they had spelled the proper 
words one morning and knew what b-a-t meant, the 
teacher began a little oral instruction. ‘‘Now I am 
going to tell you something about history. I shall read 
you something about the Crusades. Who knows any- 
thing about Richard the Lion-hearted?” One little 
boy held up his hand. ‘‘Well, Nahum, what do you 
know?” ‘‘He was my ancestor,” said the little fellow. 
The others all laughed and remembered it when they 
thought of him for the next thirty years. But I was 
always pleased with the answer, for it showed that 
at that early period he had found out what is the soli- 
darity of the human race. 

If your name was Pierce, should you not like to know 
that you descended from Pierce in the Lyon, who arrived 
in February, 1631, with wheat and flour and butter and 
cheese and lemon juice in Boston Bay, and changed the 
day of fasting into a day of Thanksgiving? 

Our wise historian, whom we cannot read too carefully, 
Dr. Palfrey, says, in discussing the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke, that each reader is to remember how many 
ancestors he has. ‘‘Whoever you are whose eye rests 
upon this line,’’ he says, ‘‘if you be of Anglo-Saxon 
blood and lineage, it is certain that the blood of King 
Egbert runs in your veins.” This is under the great 
rule which makes it certain that every Scotchman had 
many ancestors on the field fighting under Wallace, and 
that, when Burns addresses those who bled with Wallace, 


he is certain that every Scotchman is one of them. 
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Between us and King Egbert is more than a thousand 
Now, here am I. I had eight ancestors living 
in the year 1800. With a few duplications I had more 
than five hundred in the first days of the colony of 
Massachusetts. Most of the readers of these lines had 
two thousand. That is not three hundred years ago, 
so that Dr. Palfrey’s statement is undoubtedly true. 
Every one of the ladies who reads these lines may address 
a note, if she chooses, to the lady in Chicago who has 
the crown which belongs to the President of the Ladies 
Society of the Descendants of Kings. Mrs. Hale has 
a circular from them once in every two or three years. - 

Our energetic fellow-workmen of the Boston Tran- 
script understand so well the interest, not to say the 
value, of such inquiries as people make in genealogy 
that they devote every week two of their invaluable — 
pages to answering the questions of puzzled seekers, 
And those of us who cut in pieces these sheets and paste 
them in scrap-books and index them carefully will 
know at some time or other which of the Smiths became 
Smyth, and which of the Smyths became Smythes, and 
which of these has lapsed into Nesmith or Nesmyth 
or Nesmythe. Those who are so much occupied in 
their avocations and their vocations that they cannot 
keep up the scrap-book will write personal letters to 
those who can and who will like to answer them. 

As it happens, I am one of those who have not had 
time to make the scrap-book or have meanly thought 
I had not. And these words are printed in the place 
usually occupied by me that I may suggest to my friends 
who read this column that they had better address their 
inquiries to the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, Number Something, Somerset Street, Boston. 

Epwarp E. HALz. 


Prayer. 


Heavenly Father, thou Divine Father of our human 
spirits, we bring to thee our little power: touch it with 
new life, giving us to realize that it isa part of thy power. 
We bring to thee our little wisdom: enlarge and raise it 
through the sense that it is part of thy wisdom and that 
as we commune with thee we may become more like thee 
in wisdom. We bring to thee feeble love: strengthen it, 
O God, through the consciousness that it is indeed thy 
love inspiring us. Fill our hearts with a larger and a 
deeper love. 

We thank thee, O God, for the opportunities of our life. 
Sometimes the means and occasions which are ours seem 
to us so slight, so small, and so insignificant. Some- 
times thou revealest to us that we have great opportuni- 
ties. May we be conscious, O God, of the greatness of our 
present opportunity. Gathered from the lands of the 
world, belonging to many nations, living from day to day 
under varied conditions, we would realize that we may 
indeed be one in spirit. We would realize that thy spirit 
should be ours now, during this week, through all our 
lives. Join us, O God, together in the sense of a deep 
unity, in the sense that our great object is one, that, how- 
ever diverse our circumstances, we may be one in Thee. 
May we dedicate ourselves in all humanity, but with full 
aspiration, anew to thy service, 

Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, forever and ever, Amen.—Rev. Henry Rawlings. 
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For a Birthday. 


BY JAMES H. WEST: 

I keep no reckoning of the years 
As they pass by. 

Life’s seasons, with their smiles and tears, 
Unnumbered fly; 

So whether twenty be the score— 

Or twenties two—or three—or four— 
Still young am I! 


But ah! the Days are mine to hold 
Tn loving fee, 

And all their richness I am bold 
To feel and see! 

I hail each morn the added round, 

And in their wealth to-day is found 
This thought of thee! 


Couldst thou but gain the good I pray, 
My prayers might cease: 

Thy Birthday would become a day 
Of heart’s release. 

Not wealth nor honors wish I thee— 

But loftier wish: that thou mayst be 
With self at peace! 


A Living Picture of the Past. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


The historical novel is, for the most part, 
hopelessly unreal; and the religious novel 
is apt to be fatally uninteresting, however 
cleverly the struggle of the hero or heroine, 
with his or her doubts, may be depicted. 

The volume by Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
entitled ‘The Disciple of a Saint,” not- 
withstanding the suggestion of possible 
tediousness conveyed by its title, is neither 
unreal nor uninteresting. The author has 
steeped herself in the atmosphere of the 
place and time. Her profound studies of the 
life of Saint Catherine, and the insight gained 
in translating her letters, has enabled the 
novelist to make that strong, interesting 
woman live again before us. Nor are the 
minor characters grouped around her less suc- 
cessful. They breathe and move and have 
their being in the very atmosphere of that 
fascinating medizval Siena, whose charm is 
felt to-day amid her old-world palaces, as the 
yearly medizval procession of the Virgin’s 
banner circles her great unaltered square and 
banks itself beneath that most lovely facade 
of her old city, tall with its lily-like campa- 
nile, soaring into the blue Italian sky. Miss 
Scudder is equally happy in conveying the 
subtle charm of that siren, Naples Bay, which 
has through the ages held the weary voyager 
captive. One can hardly recall a work of art 
by pen or pencil that more delicately reveals 
the secret of its infinite loveliness, 

This contrast is suggestive of the contrast 
in the characters of the story, the earnest, 
strong, but very human Catherine, and her 
foil, the gay young beauty of the Neapolitan 
Court, whose spell is ever on the hero’s heart, 
though his spirit belongs to “that power, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness, ’?— 
the righteousness of which the humble but 
masterful Catherine is the representative. 
This saint is so earnest, so simple, direct and 
human in her life of goodness, she never re- 
pels, but wins our sympathy from the outset. 
She is like those powerful, direct, simple 
letters of hers, which swayed the rulers of 
her time, and which Miss Scudder has already 
placed within the reach of English readers. 
The style of this later novel has caught some- 
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The characters live before the reader, and 
speak as one feels they must have spoken in 
life,—that picturesque life whose glowing back- 
grounds are painted with rare knowledge and 
skill, which nowhere appears as artifice, but 
is rather the result of long living in that 
atmosphere of a more gracious past, till it 
has become a part of her own being, and 
therefore seems its spontaneous expression. 
There is no mawkish other-worldliness in the 
book, as one might be led to imagine; but, 
contrasted with a gayer, more enlightened 
society than our own, there is an undertone 
of healthy, moral earnestness which is re- 
freshing as the eastern breeze at the end-of 
a sultry summer day. 

It may not be a story to appeal to the 
devourers of the ‘‘six best sellers” of the year; 
but no lover of Italy or ‘‘the tender grace 
of a day that is dead” can afford to pass 
this admirable picture by: 


The Soul of the Bible. 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


I want to call the attention of parents and 
day and Sunday-school teachers to our Mr. 
Pierce’s ‘“The Soul of the Bible,’’ as an admir- 
able book for boys and girls in their teens. 
It has been advertised as a capital compila- 
tion of Scriptural passages for ministers to 
have by them for their pulpit and other min- 
istrations. It is such a book, all the more 
valuable in this way because of its wide 
range of selections and its comprehensive- 
ness. ‘There is really little of special spirit- 
ual significance and of moral value in the 
Bible which one does not find in this volume. 

What I wish to do is to emphasize the fact 
that it is admirably suited for home and 
school use. Parents will find it refreshing to 
take up a Biblical volume which is without 
the ‘‘wood, hay, and stubble” of the un- 
abridged Bible. Then, too, the volume con- 
tains all that pupils of the high-school age 
need of a Biblical character, without, indeed, 
copies of the separate Gospels be put in their 
hands. This volume ought to give them a 
new appreciation of the worth of the Bible. 
And surely where they are in danger of look- 
ing up and dwelling upon parts of the Old 
Testament that to the modern point of view 
are unclean, if not immoral, they may be 
protected by having this volume of selec- 
tions put in their hands in place of the entire 
Bible. I am in position to know that parents 
have been seriously looking for just such 
a volume as this. I hope they will not fail 
to have their attention called to it. Rev. 
U.G. B. Pierce, the author or compiler, has 
been doing a marvellous work as pastor of 
our Washington church. Because he has 
taken time in the midst of its exacting and 
exhausting duties to bring out this volume, 
he should be encouraged. Beyond this, 
however, is the thought that the volume of 
the book for the purpose I have indicated 
is such that thousands of our parents, liberal 
and orthodox, should be urged to include 
it in the list of presents they think to give 
their lads and lassies the coming Christmas. 
Mr. Pierce has not solicited any word of 
commendation from me; but I have urged 
him to advertise the volume as eminently 
suited to the needs of the young, and have 


thing of the excellence of its subject, and is|told him I should so recommend it most 
most attractive and admirable throughout. | heartily. 
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(Literature. 


The Inquisition in Spain.* 


This is the final volume of the series in 
which Dr. Lea has so ably told the story of 
this astonishing episode in the religious 
history of Europe. He has wrought with 
great learning and in entire sincerity, to 
make the causes, motives, and transactions 
of the Inquisition intelligible to the modern 
reader. Fair-minded Catholics who have 
shared the new-impulses of humanity which 
have made such things forever impossible 
in the Europe of to-day, and who deplore 
as deeply as any Protestant can the enormity 
of the crimes against humanity which have 
been committed in the name of the Saviour 
of men, must be glad that the treatment of 
this subject has fallen into the hands of a 
man so wise, temperate, and judicious. No 
one who has ever felt the enthusiasm for hu- 
manity which has swept through the Christian 
world will ever be tempted to write another 
“Book of Martyrs’ after the fashion once so 
much in favor with Protestant readers. 

The Inquisition was not always savage 
in its treatment of those who came under its 
condemnation, Certain forms of denial 
were treated with the utmost rigor. But 
the mystics with their mingling of sanctity 
and heresy puzzled the Inquisitors and caused 
them to, vacilate in their prosecutions. 
Sexual immorality they treated with vary- 
ing severity, but never treating the lapses 
of priests and penitents with the same cruelty 
with which they pursued the intellectual 
dissenter from the doctrines and authority 
of the Church. Impostors, of whom there 
were many who pretended to unusual sanc- 
tity and powers of healing and divination, 
were sharply reprimanded and brought to 
trial with penalties sufficient to act as 
deterrents. Witchcraft also was suppressed 
with more success and less severity than in 
Protestant countries where thousands of 
unhappy people were put to death some- 
times with lingering tortures. Sorcery and 
the occult arts which flourish so greatly in 
our time and country were condemned as 
being works of the Evil One himself. It 
must be remembered that the common 
belief was that Satan took possession of 
those who surrendered themselves to his 
authority. The Inquisition was not always 
consistent in its treatment of the scholars 
who were suspected of heresy. When the 
personality of the man was agreeable and 
he was not a persistent agitator, they often 
allowed him to study in peace, but with 
many restrictioris upon his right to publish 
his conclusions. But no doubt it sifted 
out and suppressed or destroyed some of the 
finest intellects in Spain. 

When we come to the part which Free- 
masonry played, we enter upon the be- 
ginnings of a strife which is still a cause of 
disquietude to the papal see. For Masonry 
in Latin countries was and is the irreligious 
and political foe of the Catholic Church, It 
is entirely unlike Freemasonry in Eng- 
land and America, where it abstains from 
all interference with Church or State. No 
good Catholic can now become a Freemason, 
because he can neither confess the secret of 


* A History oF THE INQUISITION IN Spain. By H. C- 
Lea, LL.D. The:Macmillan Company. Vol. iv. $2.50 
net. 
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the order to his reverend father in God, nor 
enjoy his ministrations as a chaplain within 
- the lodge. There were many offences against 
morality, some of them formal and some of 
them of vital importance, which were treated 
_with rigor varying according to the personal 
standards of the Inquisitors. It must be 
remembered that through all these years 
the Church was struggling not merely for 
its authority against a gainsaying world, 
but also to preserve civilization from the 
destructive evils which were forcing them- 
selves into European life from those who 
recognized neither the lawful authority of 
the state nor the high standards of civiliza- 
tion, Sometimes bishops and clergy alike 
fell into general demoralization, especially in 
matters relating to the uses of money and 
the relations of the sexes, Then would 
come a reaction and something like Puritan 
morality would be enforced with fire and 
sword. With varying fortunes since the 
seventeenth century the Inquisition in 
Spain and the Church which it represented 
has been drifting out' from the shadow of 
the dark ages and coming under the in- 
fluence of modern civilization. 

In judging the Inquisition we must keep 
in mind the purpose for which it was founded. 
It was not intended to be a society for the 
suppression of vice, but a means of main- 
taining in its purity the faith once delivered 
to the saints. Sincere Catholics believe 
that the knowledge of the truth was essen- 
tial to salvation, that the Church was the 
sole custodian of this truth and supreme 
over all secular governments. They be- 
lieved that heresy might be rooted out by 
warning and punishing those who rejected 
the doctrines of the Church, and that by 
the destruction of a few, thousands might 
be saved from everlasting burning. But 
we know, also, that men of loose morals who 
at heart cared nothing for the religion they 
were set to defend used the Inquisition 
to serve their own ends and gratify their own 
ambitious desires. Indeed, worse than that, 
some of them, corrupted by the use of power, 
made cruelty a trade and delighted in the 
shrieks of their victims. But all these 
things are now as abhorrent to Catholics 
in America as they can be to Protestants 
or to the irreligious world which lies outside 
of all churches. 


THE FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By George Hooper Ferris, A.M. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland Press. g9ocents net.—We 
are not sure but that the Baptists of late have 
been carrying off a great part of all the honors 
in liberal thought. Certainly last year two 
or three critical and learned volumes came 
out from that body, which woke us to the 
perception—if we had not had it before— 
that not all the learning, and certainly not 
all the liberality, was confined to so-called 
“liberal” communions. Was, then, the 
sceptic departing from Judah? And now 
here is a very strong and valuable book by 
the pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, with a critical and apparently 
exhaustive treatment of the manner in which 
the New Testament, as we now have it, came 
gradually, step by step, to be regarded as 
the norm of the Christian life. To begin 
with, the writer acknowledges his obligation 
to Dr. McGiffert of the Union Theological 
School and to Prof. Harnack, which, as 

Carlyle used to say, is “significant of much.” 
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The book is free in its spirit, undogmatic, 
fearless in facing facts, with sufficient learn- 
ing to satisfy the learned, and enough grace 
of style to please the more general reader. 
In brief, the line of argument is this: Not for 
a very long time in the Christian world was 
the New Testament regarded as anything 
like a closed book. There were many other 
gospels, like the gospel of the Hebrews and 
the gospel according to the Egyptians, held 
in high honor. Again, any one who had 
known Jesus, or who could relate traditions 
and sayings of Jesus, who knew ‘‘the com- 
mandment of the Lord,” was held in almost 
as much honor as the evangelists. ‘Open 
vision”’ had not as yet perished. Then came 
the Gnostics and the Valentinians and the 
Marcionites, with heresies and strange dis- 
tortions of Christianity. The simplicity of 
Jesus put on a verbal twist, and became 
a method of philosophical hair-splitting. 
Out of Greek thought the doctrine of the 
Logos arose, and it was even said that “‘the 
Logos, who taught in Socrates, afterward 
took shape and became man, and was 
called Jesus Christ.” It became necessary 
to sift the wheat from the chaff. The Fathers 
of the Church, notably Tertullian, wrestled 
(sometimes only to darken counsel) with 
the problem of the authority of the Gospels 
and their proper interpretation. Ridiculous 
reasons are adduced for having four Gospels 
and no more, “‘since there are four zones of 
the world in which we live, and four prin- 
cipal winds: then, too, the cherubim were 
four-faced, and the living creatures were 
fourfold.” There were also many ‘‘acts 
of apostles” to choose from, as the acts of 
Peter, of John, of Thomas, the preaching of 
Paul and Peter at Rome, etc. Why, then, 
was our book of the Acts chosen? ‘‘Be- 
cause,” thinks our author, ‘‘ those who reject 
it have no means of proving that they are a 
church. Because the doctrine of ‘apostolic 
succession’ is there plainly and distinctly 
taught.” It was thus selected to bolster up 
the Church and the hierarchy. Still further 
in the so-called Muratorian Fragment ‘‘we 
feel the pulse-beat of the authority of Rome. 
The solemn declarations that ‘we accept 
this’ and ‘we reject that,’ and that this other 
‘must not be read,’ have their echoes. 
Christianity’s Cesar has crossed the Rubicon.”’ 
So far as a single volume can accomplish 
such a large result, which, of course, can only 
be gained after long stretches of time, we 
feel that the author’s aim has succeeded; 
viz., “To free the pages of the New Testa- 
ment from a perfunctory reverence, and help 
centre the thought and hope of Christendom 
on the great head of the Church.” The 
book ought to open the eyes of all but the 
most stupid to see that the New Testament 
as we have it now is not a sudden efflores- 
cence, but a slow growth, an evolution, that 
needed the long centuries to bring it to its 
fair blossoming. 


In WitpEst Arrica. By C. G. Schillings. 
Illustrated. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers, publishers. $5 net.— 
There was some time ago a controversy be- 
tween publishers concerning the right to 
publish With Flashlight and Rijle, a for- 
mer work by the same author. Appar- 
ently there is in this case no contest, as Mr. 
Schillings himself furnishes a preface to the 
translation made by Frederick Whyte. 
This new book is, as the author confesses, 
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only a series of impressions and sketches 
loosely strung together. If the text of this 
volume were the principal part of it, it would 
not be a remarkable work. Indeed it falls 
below many other books in general inter- 
est, so far as the narrative and the adventures 
are concerned; but this and the former vol- 
ume surpass all others in the kind and qual- 
ity of the pictures which are reproduced 
from Mr. Schillings’s photographs without 
retouching. These are certainly the most 
remarkable illustrations of wild life ever 
produced in any country. By aid of the 
flashlight and photographic apparatus so 
set as to be operated by strings moved by 
wild beasts in the night, astonishing pict- 
ures have been taken. Lions, leopards, 
jackals, zebras, and many other shy and 
rare beasts were caught when they came to 
eat or drink in the night. Although Mr. 
Schillings was an industrious hunter, he killed 
only in the interests of science and sent the 
specimens he procured to the museums of 
Germany. His plea is to all hunters to join 
together to protect the wild beasts that are 
being hunted down and destroyed on every 
continent. He says that the natives of 
Africa during many centuries never sen- 
sibly reduced the number of wild animals 
which roamed over the plains in countless 
numbers at the advent of the white man. 
There are exciting adventures in the case of 
big game that was hunted down, but the 
most interesting parts of the book are those 
that reveal the habits of animals in their 
native haunts and especially the sketches 
and pictures which show them domesticated 
after capture. As many as possible were 
caught alive, tamed, and sent to the zodlogi- 
cal gardens of Germany. The camp was 
always thronged with beasts and birds more 
or less tame. ‘They were chained or con- 
fined until kindness won their hearts, and 
then the most surprising traits came out. 
The psychology of the tamed beast is as differ- 
ent as possible from that of the same species 
in a wild state. The most romantic epi- 
sodes are recorded, such as the affections 
developed in a group composed of a young 
rhinoceros, two goats, and a marabou, a 
rare bird with a huge bill. They were in- 
separable in Africa and are still boon com- 
panions in Berlin, where they greet with 
most affectionate demonstrations their 
captor whenever he visits them. The main 
purpose of the author is to prevent the ex- 
termination of wild life. Let us all co-oper- 
ate with him to this end. 


DARWINISM OF To-pDAy. By Vernon L, 
Kellogg. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
$2. mnet—Let us warn our orthodox 
readers at the outset that none of the re- 
cent modifications of science, of Darwin- 
ism, or the philosophy of Spencer, give any 
aid and comfort to those who hold to the 
antiquated doctrines of creation and the 
history of mankind. As the vast panorama 
of creation and history is unrolled before his 
eyes, no man is capable of learning all the 
facts and interpreting all the phenomena, 
of telling exactly what happened, when it 
happened, or how it happened, one million 
or forty million years ago. But that things 
did not happen after the manner so con- 
fidently described by all theologians fifty 
years ago is now agreed by the vast majority 
of competent scientific observers. That 
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there is no uniformity of belief and state- 
ment among scientific men is not a fact 
to be regretted. It is a sign of mental 
activity and progress. The man of science 
takes for his motto intellectual sincerity 
and truth for truth’s sake, Each one sees 
a little. If they are teachable, they learn 
from each other and modify their own views 
from time to time by comparison with the 
discoveries of their fellows. If they are 
like other men, sometimes pig-headed and 
obstinate, they dispute with one another and 
obstruct the progress of science. Prof. 
Kellogg shows himself to be competent to 
look over all this field of discovery and con- 
troversy, and, in the case of Darwinism, 
to show how and by whom it has been at- 
tacked and how and by whom it has been 
defended, and in what way it has been mod- 
ified by its exponents. In the sense of being 
a bigoted adherent of doctrine, no one was 
less of a Darwinian than Darwin himself, 
He was as teachable asa child. The general 
reader who is intelligent and wishes to know 
something about the work of specialists 
and science will here find materials for a 
survey of the whole field. He will be told 
what defects have been pointed out, and in 
some cases acknowledged by Darwinians, 
in the theory of natural selection, and the 
influence of sexual factors in this selection, 
and the bearing of mimicry in plants and 
animals upon the theory. Among the many 
good reasons given for some reaction against 
the doctrine of natural selection is the revolt 
from the extreme position of Haeckel and 
many of his tribe who go out of their way 
to carry their conclusions into the fields 
of sociology, philosophy, and _ theology, 
where they are not competent authorities. 
The ease with which Prof. Kellogg handles 
all this material makes easy reading for the 
people of intelligence who are not familiar 
with all the work of scientific investigators. 


THE History OF BABYLONIA AND As- 
syria. By Hugo Winckler, Ph.D, ‘Trans- 
lated and edited by James Alexander 
Craig, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net.—This is a new and 
revised addition of a contribution made 
to a larger work in Germany in 1899. The 
great charm of the book lies in the fact that 
the reader rests in the assured belief that the 
author is giving him not fairy stories con- 
cerning the past history of the world, but 
the verified facts, the skeleton of history 
that may be constructed by putting to- 
gether the names, dates, documents, and 
other relics and inscriptions which tell a 
distinct story. While this truthful method 
of restrained accuracy does not tend to 
make the book read like a chapter from the 
“Arabian Nights,” it gives the student and 
reader of only general intelligence a com- 
fortable feeling of security. So much he may 
say seems certain, and, after having stowed 
it away in his memory, he will not need to 
turn it all out by and by to make room for 
new discoveries and conclusions. But, when 
we compare what is now known with the 
total ignorance of but a generation or two 
ago, the gain seems immense. The earliest 
dates for kings and dynasties now fixed 
and accepted by scholars carry us back 
from five to six thousand years, But, 
when Western Asia first emerges from the 
oblivion of antiquity, it had already pro- 
duced institutions and literature of various 
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kinds which indicate a long course of un- 
recorded progress and the practice of the 
arts of civilization for ages. We have long 
known that nearly all the beginnings of 
scientific knowledge and the arts of civiliza- 
tion came into Europe from the West of 
Asia, but we are now learning in detail that 
to Babylonia and Chaldea we are indebted 
for almost everything by which we weigh, 
measure, calculate, and make calendars. 
Even the decimal system of weights and 
measures which we are now struggling with 
was perfected and in use in Babylonia five 
thousand years ago. The history of As- 
syria comes within modern times, and its 
beginnings are so near that we know more 
about the early kings of that country than 
we do about King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table. We are just learning 
some of the rudiments of the science of 
irrigation which in Eastern Asia was so 
well understood that our modern works in 
Egypt, Holland, and America often seem 
like clumsy imitations. The value of the 
book is much increased by the voluminous 
index. 


Lorp CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET. By Roy 
Horniman. Boston: Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net.—This is a very amus- 
ing story of what, if seriously taken, would 
be a very reprehensible performance. The 
hero, Anthony Brooke, being reduced to ex- 
tremities by lack of money, comes by chance 
upon Lord Cammarleigh who was standing 
at the door of his house talking to a lady 
seated in a carriage. The Marquis is one 
of the richest peers in England, a great art 
collector and a well-known dilettante. As 
he drew near, Anthony noticed that the 
Marquis had a restless eye and looked like 
a hunted man. On a sudden impulse he 
approached him and said, “I know your 
secret.’’ The Marquis accepts his statement 
without challenge, allows Anthony to enter 
his house, make himself at home, and finally 
to assume command over all the servants 
and the expenses of the household. The 
comedy for Brooke, which is tragedy for the 
Marquis, goes on day after day, until, in 
ways which the reader may discover for 
himself, Anthony finds himself established 
as a member of Parliament and the husband 
of a beautiful young woman. On.the whole, 
the intrusion of Anthony Brooke turns out 
to be a great blessing to the Marquis, who 
is humanized and taught the uses of his 
great wealth by object-lessons which, though 
distasteful at first, are finally accepted with 
good grace. 


Tur NExtT Door MoreELANDS. By Emily 
Westwood Lewis. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—Little, Brown & Co. seem 
to be able always to solve one’s perplexities 
in regard to the best books for children and 
especially for young girls. It may be that 
to them, as publishers of Miss Alcott’s books, 
all would-be emulators of Miss Alcott’s fame 
naturally turn ; for it is certain that they have 
regularly an exceptional list of bright stories 
for the betwixt and between age. Corinne in 
the story under discussion is a real girl, 
although her French training enables her to 
see matters from a point of view not entirely 
familiar to her lively neighbors, the More- 
lands. The bunch of children begin by 
having jolly times together, but more serious 
events intervene before the end, and give a 
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wider variety to the book than is always 
found in stories of this class. ‘The tone is 
thoroughly wholesome and desirable 


THE Cozy Lion. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. New York: The Century Company. 
Altogether charming is Queen Crosspatch, and 
her delightful fashion of causing two blades of 
happiness to grow where one of misery had 
been flourishing has produced a set of stories 
that ought to become as firmly intrenched 
in nursery affections as the Just-so stories 
or Stevenson’s Verses. The reformation of 
the nasty-tempéred, discontented lion, who 
was always thinking himself injured because 
there is a certain prejudice against lions, is a 
dramatic subject and incidentally offers 
scope for fancy in illustration. Here’s hop- 
ing that all good little children may find it 
in their Christmas budget, and, as there aren’t 
any bad little children, that is a good wish 
for everybody, publishers included. 


MoTHER GoOSE IN SILHOUETTES. Cut by 
Katherine G. Buffum. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—Mother Goose rhymes are 
always in order, the first of nursery classics, 
and in this daintily illustrated volume they 
appear to the best advantage. Silhouettes, 
quaint, whimsical, and charmingly char- 
acteristic, illustrate a score or more of selected 
rhymes, including the longer tales of Bo-peep, 
Old Mother Hubbard, and Simple Simon. 
In such a collection it is true that many are 
called and few are chosen, but this volume 
may serve as a Mother Goose of luxury with- 
out supplanting the fuller collection of rhymes 
which answers a common necessity. 


GRANDMOTHER. By Laura E. Richards. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.75.—In this 
story of a life that never was lived—lived, 
that is, according to the narrow measure of 
those who reckon life in terms of personal 
happiness—Mrs. Richards adds another to 
her number of character sketches, clearly 
and firmly drawn, sure to abide in memory. 
Mrs. Tree is one of these. Very different 
is Little Grandmother, and her pitiful 
story has not the laugh in it which one ex- 
pects as balance to the pathos; but it is a 
tender, wistful tale, good for the heart’s 
faith that there are different kinds of happi- 
ness in the world, and it does not always ap- 
pear which are best. 


DISCOVERIES IN EVERY-DAY EUROPE. 
By Don C. Seitz. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.—This is a lively and in- 


teresting series of notes, but it contains 
little that has not been seen by observant 
travellers. It reminds one of the biograph 
in which is a rapid succession of sketches 
with pen and pencil, and will aid the tourist 
to renew his impressions of foreign travel 
and take. pleasure in doing it. 


THe MotTHER’s NuRSERY GUIDE, By 
Setrak G. Eghian, A.B., M.D., New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1 net.—Dr. Eghian, 
apparently an Armenian judging by his name, 
is a graduate of the University of Berlin and 
a specialist in children’s diseases. He treats 
here briefly and comprehensively of the care 
of a child during its first years, both in health 
and in sickness, devoting, as is necessary in 


these. days, much space to artificial feeding, 


am 
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with chapters also on the personal hygiene of 
the baby, signs of illness, etc. The directions 
are clear and explicit, though brief, and the 
book answers the demand for necessary in- 
struction to those who have the.care of young 
children. 


TinmAN. By Tom Gallon. New York: 
Small, Maynard & Co, $1.50—This is a 
story of tragedy unrelieved by anything ex- 
cepting two love-stories which come to a 
happy ending, after two murders have been 
committed and various other violence per- 
petrated. Two pairs of young people suffer 
many undeserved insults and miseries from 
which they finally escape after justice has 
overtaken and destroyed all the malignant 
and sordid creatures who have tried to make 
two beautiful women their prey and two 
estimable artists their tools and victims. 


A Litre Prospector. By Edith M. H. 
Baylor. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25.—The small boy of this story 
goes from Boston to Arizona and Nevada, 
visits with his parents an interesting country, 
has delightful experiences, and winds up with 
the discovery of a gold mine, thus making 
an unexpected fortune. It is a bright story. 
All the characters and conversations sound 
genuine, and the incidents supply sufficient 
action. 


LittLe WuitE Inpians. By Fannie E. 
Ostrander. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.—This is a story of children who play 
they are Indians, following the suggestions 
of Ernest Thompson Seton, once a feature 
of the Children’s Magazine. They build 
their tepees, go on the war path, smoke 
peace pipes, hold councils, chase buffaloes, 
and imitate the customs of the Indians in 
every conceivable way. The combination 
of make-believe and reality is not always 
successful, the suggestions are good, and 
the book takes its place as a wholesome, 
good-natured story of a long summer vaca- 
tion. 


Ranpy’s Prince. By Amy Brooks, 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. 
With this volume the eight books of the 
Randy series come to an end, and Randy, 
whom we have seen grow up from a lovable 
child to a charming young woman, sets the 
seal upon her own destiny by choosing her 
prince, as the title suggests. Prue, Randy’s 
younger sister, who is as interesting as Randy, 
to say the least, and even more vivacious, 
will be the heroine of a new series, so that 
Randy’s later history will not be a closed 
book, As usual, much of the story is con- 
nected with happenings that concern the 
village people. 


THE EXxpPLoIts oF ARSENE Lupin. By 
Maurice Leblanc. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.25 net.—Mr, Arséne 
Lupin is an open rival of Sherlock Holmes, 
although he is not a detective, but a criminal 
who boasts of his ingenious deviltry. In- 
deed he introduces him into one of his stories 
under the name of ‘‘Holmlock Shears,”’ If 
these adventures were so told as to throw 
a glamour over incidents of crime, it would 
exert a pernicious influence. But the stories 
are so incredible that no one will be tempted 
to repeat the exploits of this astonishing 
villain. The sketches are simply light and 
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amusing records of legerdemain, supposed 
to be practised by a gentlemanly burglar. 
They may amuse some, and they are not 
likely to injure any one. Neither will they 
eclipse the fame of Sherlock Holmes in a 
different department of criminal literature. 


Miscellaneous. 


A history of the First Church in Roxbury, 
1630-1904, has been prepared by Walter 
Eliot Thwing, and is now ready for the press 
An introduction has been written by the Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., the present 
pastor. There have been five buildings on 
or near the site of the present meeting-house. 
A chapter is devoted to the history of each, 
giving a list of pastors, teachers, ruling 
elders, deacons, and members. ‘There are 
extended lives of John Eliot, the apostle to 
the Indians, and of Nehemiah Walter, early 
ministers whose united terms of service 
covered nearly a century and a quarter, with 
shorter notices of prominent officers and 
members, including those of the Dudley, 
Williams, Ruggles, Crafts, and other leading 
families. In the chapter on the first meet- 
ing-house will be found an account of the 
gathering of the church, and in that on the 
present one a biographical list of pew holders 
since 1804, a history of the communion 
silver, ‘of the Sunday-school, of matters re- 
lating to worship, the musical service, and the 
various charitable undertakings of the par- 
ish. The book will be printed on fine paper 
in attractive style, and in a limited edition 
for subscribers only. Price, $3. Postage, 
20 cents. It will be ready for delivery about 
Feb. 1, 1908. The publishers are W. A. 
Butterfield, 59 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Half a dozen new volumes appear in the 
What is Worth While Series, pleasantly sug- 
gestive, in their white covers, decorated with 
green and gold, of the Christmas season that 
is before us. Two of these are by Henry 
Van Dyke, The Battle of Life and The Good 
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Old Way. Both may have been baccalau- 
reate sermons, for they are especially adapted 
to the counsel of those who with their lives 
before them question of the future. Strong 
and sane is the emphasis with which Dr. 
Van Dyke declares for the things that are 
courageous, calm, true, helpful. ‘‘What we 
men need is not so much an answer to our 
doubts, as more nourishment for our faith,” 
he says: and he strengthens the higher side 
of human life by his positive, cheerful gos- 
pel of work and love. Growth without End 
is called ‘‘a popular exposition of some cur- 
rent ethical and religious views.’’ It is 
written by Johanna Pirscher, instructor in 
German, in Wellesley College, who says, in the 
introduction to a German edition, that it 
represents the best the author has found in a 
land of strangers, where the diffusion of a 
joyous and practical idealism is the con- 
scious aim of higher institutions of learning. 

In Glimpses of the Heavenly Life, Rev. 
J. R. Miller pictures the future life as a place 
where we shall find waiting for us the friends 
we have loved, the work we have longed to do, 
the fulfilment of our broken hopes; but he 
does not omit his reminder that the road to 
the heavenly life starts in this world, and that 
we must practise the heavenly life here 
if we would have it hereafter. Anna Robert- 
son Brown Lindsay, whose essay on ‘“‘What 
is Worth While?” gave the name to the 
series, has a little book now on The Spiritual 
Care of a Child, a sensible, practical dis- 
course on the religious training of boy or 
girl. Last of the sixth is a study by Annie 
Payson Call, The Heart of Good Health, in 
which she points out that there is a train- 
ing of the human body corresponding to the 
progress of the soul in its regeneration, and 
that requirements of physical discipline 
must be met if one wishes rightly to follow 
the paths of spiritual truth. Miss Call’s 
teaching is well known, but she expresses it 
here with fresh emphasis. These books cost 
thirty cents each, postage five cents addi- 
tional. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 


THE COMPLETE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF 


SWEDENBORG 


1907 Rotch Edition 


This is the only complete and uniform edition of the theological writings published by 
Swedenborg now on the market. 


Swedenborg’s mission was to disclose the true nature of the Bible, showing it to 
be in every true sense the Word of God and explaining its essential holiness as true 
to the fact that in every sentence, word and syllable it possesses a holy, internal 
sense treating solely of God, man and their relations to each other in life and death. 

These volumes are of utmost importance to present-day theologians and should 


be found in every library. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING SWEDENBORG 


Ralph Waldo Emerson —" The truths pass- 
ing out of Swedenborg’s system into general 
circulation are now met with every day, quali- 


fying the views and creeds of all churches, and 
of men of no church.” 


Thomas Carlyle—‘‘A man of great and indis- 
putable cultivation, strong. mathematical intel- 
lect, and the most pious seraphic turn of mind.” 


John Greenleaf Whittier—‘' There is one 
grand and beautiful idea underlying all his rev- 
elations or speculations about the future life.” 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge—" As a moralist, 
Swedenborg is above all praise; and as a natural- 
ist, psychologist and theologian he has strong and 
varied claims on the gratitude and admiration of 
the professional and philosophical student.”’ 


Special Subscription Issue of 1907 
Printed on specially made all rag paper of the highest grade, and bound in the best 
style of the Riverside Press. These books surpass in these respects all other editions. 
Sold only in sets. 32 volumes, 12mo, in imported blue linen buckram, gilt top, $35 net, per set; 


in half morocco, full gilt, $75 net, per set. 


Carriage extra. 


[Also the same on Oxford India Bible paper, in 11 volumes, bound in full levant, limp, full gilt, 


$750.00 net, per set. Carriage extra.) 


The pamphlet ‘‘Who was Swedenborg?’’ sent PREE 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. : 37 Ria hVenve New York 
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The Home, 
The Lament of the Poppy Doll. 


I’m only a poppy dolly, 
And, alas! I’ve had my day, 
For the little girl that made me 
Has gone away to play. 
She went into the garden 
And chose me, a poppy red. 
Eyes, nose, and mouth she pricked 
Right in my poppy head. 
She folded back my petals 
With a sash of grass, bright green. 
With twigs she made my arms, 
The straightest ever seen. 
A little bell-like flower 
Made me a pretty hat, 
A nasturtium leaf my sunshade; 
Would you have thought of that? 
And now that she has left me, 
I’m sure that I won’t last. 
If you should see her anywhere 
Tell her I’m fading fast. 
—Rebecca D. Moore, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Dilemma. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


John Colby sat at his desk in his own little 
room nervously fingering a sheet of paper. 
“Oh, dear!” he cried. ‘“‘How I wish you 
were covered with something!’ 

It was near the close of the school year, 
and compositions were in order. John’s 
subject was “‘Patriotism.’’ 

“T don’t see what I can say about that,” 
quoth John. “Everybody knows what it is. 
What’s the use of trying to tell them?” 

Nevertheless he bent over his paper, and 
wrote a few words. ‘Then there was a tap 
at his door, and Julia Reed came in. 

“How do you get on?” she inquired, being 
a pupil in the class higher than John’s, 
and taking a condescending interest in her 
inferiors. 

John held up his paper. There were three 
lines upon it. She read, ‘‘Patriotism is 
the feeling that a fellow has for his country. 
He ought to love his country above every- 
thing.” 

“That’s good as far as it goes,” she said 
critically, “but I wouldn’t put it in just 
that way.” 

“How would you put it?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell exactly, but’’— 

“Oh, dear!” groaned John, “I never 
was made for a writer. I can’t do it.” 

“Vl write it for you if you want me to,” 
said Julia, magnanimously. 

“Will you?” cried John, jumping up 
“That’s jolly.” 


“Ves, I’d just as liefas not. I like it.” 

*T hate it.” 

“Nobody must know it,” said Julia, 
decidedly. ‘‘We must keep it to ourselves.” 


“But supposing it gets the prize?’ re- 
marked John. “I couldn’t take it, you 
know.” } 

“Why not?” 

“Because it wouldn’t belong to me. But 
I don’t believe it will get the prize,” he 
added, hopefully. 

Julia looked doubtful. ‘Well, you write 
it, any way,” said John, ‘‘and I won’t think 
anything more about the old thing.” 

Julia promised, and, true to his word, 
John troubled his head no more about the 
matter, Julia was a good scholar, and she 
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liked compositions. John had never been 
particularly pleased with any of hers that he 
had happened to hear, but it would bea com- 
position all the same, whether he liked it 
or not, and he could stand up.and read it, 
as required. Nothing could be easier. 

They were to be read on Wednesday 
morning, and on Monday Julia handed 
him a roll of white paper. ‘‘You’ll have 
to copy it,’”’ said she, ‘“‘and read it over two 
or three times till you get the sense of it. 
I’ve marked some words that ought to be 
emphasized.” 

John took the roll up stairs, and read:— 

“Patriotism is the love which one has for 
his country,—a feeling as far above all other 
affections as the highest mountain is above 
the lowest valley.” 

“That’s putting it strong enough,” re- 
marked John. 

“From Alaska on the north to Patagonia 
on the south the love of country should be 
supreme. A man who does not love his 
country ought not to be called a man.” 

“What would you call him?” asked John. 

“The Japanese did well to fight for their 
country, and the Russians, too.” 

“Don’t know about the Russians,’ said 
John. 

“Some countries are more worth fighting 
for than others, but all are worth something 
and should berevered. Even the Patagonian 
ought to be willing to give up his life for his 
country.” 

“JT draw the line at the 
said John. 

“Let us always remember that our country 
is the best of all; and, if any danger threatens 
her safety, and we have an opportunity to 
show our patriotism, let us cheerfully die 
for ser.” 

“‘T don’t hanker for the chance right away,” 
remarked John, as he folded the paper. “I 
wonder what mother will think of this stuff.” 

For the first time his conscience gave him 
a sharp twinge. ‘Perhaps she won’t come,” 
he thought; but he added ruefully, “She 
will if she can get there. I know that.” 

This was true; for Mrs. Colby was a de- 
voted mother, and anything that interested 
John interested her. John usually en- 
joyed this, for it was always pleasant to 
talk over things with so responsive a listener ; 
but this was different. ‘“‘Hang it!”’ he cried, 
in disgust, “‘I wish it was all over.” 

But it was not all over until the next day 
John had read his composition, had em- 
phasized the right words, and certainly 
done his best with the material at his hand. 
When he had finished, there had been an 
attempt at applause, but it had been very 
faint. John did not dare to look at his 
mother’s face, but he could imagine its 
expression. 

As he went home that noon he caught the 
word “Patagonia” from boyish lips, as their 
owners looked laughingly at him. ‘The prize 
had been awarded to Ralph Evans, a plodding 
youth, whom John had always considered 
“‘pretty slow.” 

“But he got there all the same,’ he said 
mournfully, to himself. ‘‘What a fool I 


Patagonian,”’ 


| was!”? 


He saw Julia Reed in the distance, and 
hurried home. He could not speak to her 
that day. 

But he must speak to his mother, and he 
waited for the evening with unspeakable 
dread, 
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“Tf I could only run away until she has 
forgotten it,” he thought; but there was no 
chance of that. John was beginning to 
find out—what we all learn sooner or later— 
that no one but ourselves can face the con- 
sequences of our own folly. 

That evening he sat at the library table, 
history in hand, apparently deeply interested 
in its pages. His mother sat near, with 
her work. There was a long pause, then 
she spoke. 

“John, I was very much disappointed 
in your composition to-day.” 

“So was I,” thought John, but he said not 
a word. = 

““A good part of it was nonsense,” she 
went on. ‘‘Why should the poor Russians 
be anxious to die for their country?” 

“JT—don’t—know,”’ faltered John. 

“But I thought you did know a little about 
them, and as for the miserable Patagoni- 
ans’’— 

“T said I drew the line at the Patagonian,” 
answered John, quickly. 

“You said so! To whom?” : 

John colored. He remembered Julia’s 
words, ‘‘No one must know,” but it was too 
late. 

“T said so to myself.” 

“Then why didn’t you draw the line at 
them and through them, and scratch them 
out?” 

John was silent. His mother eyed him 
keenly, between her stiches. 

“John Colby,” she said at length, “I 
don’t believe you wrote a word of that 
paper.” 

John bent over his book, with tingling 
cheeks. 

“TI never thought that a boy of mine 
would be a cheat,” said she, and John could 
feel the righteous indignation of her face, 
though he didn’t look at it. 

“QO marmer!”’ he cried, “I never thought 
about the cheating. I cannot write a com- 
position.” 

‘So you asked some one to do it for you.” 

“No, I mever asked her. She came in, 
and ’’— 

“Who came in ?’’ 

John hesitated. 

‘Who came in, John?” 

“Mother,” said John, much distressed, 
‘you must never, never tell.” 

“Who came in, my son?” 

“Julia Reed. She saw what a mess I 
was making, and she offered to write it for 
me. You won’t tell, mother.” 

“Did you promise to keep it a secret?” 

“Yes, unless it took the prize.” 

“Took the prize!” His mother bit her 
lip. ‘But what would you have done then, 
John ?”’ 

“Tt would all have had to come out then,” 
said John, simply. 

Mrs. Colby held out her hand, and it met 
John’s stubby fingers across the table. 
He dared to look into her face. It was 
radiant. 

“You are my own boy,” said she; “but 
what are we going to do about this? I 
can’t have them all thinking that my son 
wrote this’”— ; 

“O mother!” interrupted John. ‘Please 
don’t do anything. Don’t say anything. I 
can’t go back on Julia, now. "*I'would be 
mean, with all the fellows chaffing me about 
the Patagonian. Let ’em think I wrote it. 
I don’t care.” : 
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“But I care, John.” 

“Mother please”— 

She could not resist his pleadiug face. 

“Well, John,” she said at length, “I 
must say that your punishment came with 
your offence this time.” 

“And you won’t tell?” 

“Not one of the girls or boys shall ever 
know it from me.’’ And John was content. 

“But I want you to write something for 
me—something about Patriotism.” 
“OQ marmer!” cried John, “‘I can’t do 

I cannot write a composition.” 
“T don’t want a composition. I simply 
want your own ideas in your own words. 
But keep to facts and common sense. 
Think of all the men, and women, too, who 
have died for their country. Don’t shake 
your head, John. You can do it. I know 
you can.’’ 

It was a trial, but John did it, and suc- 
ceeded so well that his mother was satisfied. 


it. 


One day, a week or so later, as John was 
searching in the hall for a ball which had 
perversely hidden itself, he heard voices 
in the library. One was his mother’s: the 
other, the unmistakable tones of Miss 
Andrews, the principal of the school, who 
was his mother’s friend. There was the 
sound of rustling paper, then John caught 
his own name and involuntarily stopped. 

“It is as good a paper as I ever read from 
a boy of John’s age,’ Miss Andrews was 
saying. ‘‘What a shame that we didn’t 
have this on Wednesday!” 

John forgot all about his ball, and stole 
noiselessly out of the house. 


Beech-nuts. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Beech-trees grow in the cooler parts of 
America and Europe, a very beautiful 
tree with many clean glossy leaves, making 
such complets shade that nothing will grow 
beneath it. 

One can seek shelter under it in a shower. 
In Europe it is believed to be a place of 
saftey during thunder-storms, as it is seldom, 
if ever, struck by lightning. 

There are numerous forests of beeches 
in Normandy. As these trees do not bear 
nuts until about fifty years old, and then 
not every year, it will be seen they are not 
very abundant in our country on smaller 
trees. They try to make up for it by the 
long life of two hundred and fifty years. 

Beech-nuts are small and three cornered, 
two being closely packed in a prickly husk of 
four divisions which open or separate when 
ripe. 

a some parts of Europe the oil is pressed 
out and used in lamps, giving a dull light: It 
is also used in cookery. In other parts, 
roasted and ground, it is used as coffee. 

In Germany the husks are used in com- 
pounding some kinds of medicine. It is said 
the eating of too many nuts will cause dizzi- 
ness. Yet all kinds of animals like beech- 
nuts. So do some of the larger birds. 
Farmers have fattened pigs on these sweet, 
oily nuts. The kernels are called beech- 
mast where they are gathered in large 
quantities. “Mast” means “to fatten” 
or “fattening.” 

We see but few offered for sale; but in 
country places almost every family of chil- 
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dren will gather all they can find, carefully 
dry them, then the three-sided shell can be 
easily peeled off with a pen-knife, and prove 
most delicate and sweet in flavor. 

The shell, if well rubbed, will take on a fine 
polish and color, while the oily kernel re- 
mains inside. I have seen them as souvenirs 
of a nutting-party, hanging on tiny gold 
chains from the pointed end. There was 
some myth or legend about their being a 
symbol of ‘‘friendship” or constancy which 
I could never trace. 


Lady Betty. 


Lady Betty was a pretty little gray 
squirrel, with a bushy tail and bright black 
eyes. Her home was in the apple-tree at the 
foot of the yard. Nobody even knew that 
Betty lived in the old-apple tree until one 
morning she took it into her little head to 
call upon her neighbors. Auntie saw her 
scampering along the picket fence, and, softly 
opening the window, so as not to alarm the 
little stranger, she threw out a handful of 
nuts, 

Betty was so surprised that she stood still 
a moment, wondering whether it would be 
safe to come down from the fence or not. 
Since all was quiet, and the little creature saw 
nothing to alarm her, she sprang lightly to 
the ground, and was soon seated comfort- 
ably on her haunches nibbling the nuts, 
which she held in her fore paw. : 

It was a pretty sight, and auntie called to 
Harold and Gertrude, who lived upstairs, to 
come and see the little visitor, Gertrude got 
there just in time to see Betty, with her little 
cheeks puffed out, scurrying to her home 
in the old apple-tree. Harold was disap- 
pointed because he did not see her, but auntie 
said, “She will come again; for, don’t you 
see, she is carrying nuts home to her little 
family, and she surely will remember and 
come back for more.” 

The next morning at about the same hour 
the children, who were on the lookout for 
her, saw the little gray squirrel running along 
the fence, on top of the pickets, which seemed 
as easy to travel asa road. She stopped at 
the same place, and this time, when the win- 
dow was softly opened, showed no desire to 
run away. Harold threw a nut quite near 
to the window, and the little creature came 
bravely over and, as Gertrude said, “‘ picked 
up and held it in her little hands,” while 
she nibbled the sweet meat, throwimg the 
shells on the ground. 

Auntie and the children tried to coax her 
nearer, but her courage was not quite equal 
to that. However, it did not take many 
days before she learned to trust her new 
friends so well that she would climb up on the 
window sill, by means of the water spout near 
by, and wait until some one _ brought 
nuts. She never failed to carry some home 
to her children, and Gertrude and Harold 
wished there were windows in the old apple- 
tree so that they might see what was going 
on inside, 

One morning, while the children were at 
breakfast in their own dining-room, Betty 
suddenly appeared, running along the piazza 
roof, just outside the dining-room windows, 
She came bravely up to one of the windows 
and looked in, as if to say, ‘‘Have you any 
nuts for me?” 

You may be sure it did not take Harold 
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and Gertrude long to find the nuts, and 
Betty was soon nibbling as contentedly as 
though it were a common occurrence to climb 
piazza roofs, 

When she had finished her breakfast, the 
children watched curiously to see how she 
found her way down, but it was a very simple 
matter. At the end of the piazza stood a 
trellis made from a tree, closely trimmed, 
and this made a fine ladder for the little 
squirrel, 

Lady Betty is still living, and makes her 
daily trips on her highway, while the chil- 
dren watch for her coming. Sometimes, 
when she appears, there is a dog or a cat in 
the yard. Then Betty goes swiftly along, as 
though she would say, ‘“‘No, thank you, I 
can’t stop to luncheon to-day, for I have very‘ 
important duties to attend to,’’ So she 
hurries on her way lest a stop might be a very 
serious matter ; for squirrels, as well as chil- 
dren, have to watch out lest an enemy catch 
them unawares.—Helen Cliton, in Kinder- 
garten Review. 


A Dog’s Atonement. 


A Chicagoan has a retriever, Jack, who 
has been trained to fetch slippers, Jack, 
one day, was bad, and they turned him out of 
the room. Ashamed and dejected, he went 
away. He knew that he pleased his master 
by fetching slippers. Therefore, to atone for 
his misconduct, he brought all the slippers 
and shoes he could find, and laid them in a 
heap before the door. When his master 
opened the door finally, there sat Jack, look- 
ing up wistfully and wagging his tail, while 
beside him lay some thirty shoes and slippers. 
Our Four-jooted Friends, 


A Jackdaw’s Game. 


A banker had a jackdaw that was inter- 
ested in croquet. As soon as the bird heard 
the click of the balls, he would swoop down 
and watch the game attentively from a 
hedge. And, when the players stopped, the 
jackdaw would begin to play himself. He 
would take a ball and push it with beak and 
claws toward the ‘‘cage,’”’ or middle wicket, 
and he would not be content with merely 
putting the ball through, he would work 
away till he had succeeded in ringing the 
bell that hung from the cage’s top.—Our 
Four-footed Friends. 

Bobbie (who has just been to school for 
the first time): ‘‘But you know, auntie, 
they’re awfully strict. Only fancy, one of 
the rules is that no boy is to speak a word 
if the teacher can see him.’””—The Tatler. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Channing Tablet. 


The last issue of the Christian Register 
sanctions the bronze tablet at 83 Mt. Vernon 
Street as the residence of Dr. Channing from 
1835 to 1842, while the Boston Directories of 
those years place him at numbers 49, 81, and 
61. Epitaphs and tablets frequently are 
misplaced, and this recent comer ought to be 
questioned. LANDMARK. 


’ 


Meadville Letter. 


On Friday, September 27, ‘‘the School 
entered upon the 63d” year in its history. 


The formal opening exercises had been post- 
poned until the following even- 
ing, in order that we might all 
amply enjoy the opportunities 
and privileges of the great In- 
ternational Council. I think 
that something of the enthus- 
jasm of the Council has been 
carried back by those of our 
number who attended its ses- 
sions, and is already reflecting 
itself in the life of the School. 
One of my colleagties, in re- 
porting the Council to the 
local Unitarian church, ex- 
pressed his deepened sense of 
gratitude to God that in serv- 
ing our School here on the 
hill he is participating in this 
world-wide mission of liberat- 
ing men’s souls, energizing 
them with a divine freedom. I 
think we all feel a profounder 
sense of the dignity and race- 
wide significance of our work 
of liberal evangelization. 

It is therefore with a certain 
solemnity that we welcome to 
our School this year an enter- 
ing class larger than in recent 
years. We begin the work 
with an enrolment of twenty- 
eight students. Most of these 
will pursue a regular course of 
studies. It is pleasant to note 
that we have a sort of minia- 
ture international council here, 
our number including native 
representatives of Holland, 
India, Hungary, Japan, Eng- 
land, and Iceland. Under the 
auspices of the School two of 
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reason, to pursue theological courses here, the 
amount of their pecuniary aid shall be re- 
turned to the treasury of the School. 

After the tedium of registration, the 
quietude of our first prayer service was a 
welcome experience. The service was con- 
ducted by President Southworth, who spoke 
wisely and persuasively of his ideal of the 
School’s life and work. Our prime function, 
he feels, is not so much to lberalize as to 
liberate the spirits of men. ‘The chief aim of 


the various courses should be to cultivate 
intelligent independence in the springs of the 
inner life, an independence at once stanch 
and profound, yet honorably regardful of the 
same independence in the souls of others. 
This has constantly been expressed as the 


our men have entered Alle- 
gheny College for further pre- 
liminary training, ‘The School 
thus comes into pleasant re- 
lations with its companion institution and 
inaugurates a new policy, which will in all 
probability grow and justify itself with the 
passing years. Young men of fine instincts 
and excellent promise frequently apply for 
admission to the School, who would be glad 
to increase their academic preparation for 
theological research, but who are prevented 
by financial restraints from realizing that end. 
Under the present arrangement the School 
is recognizing the needs and rights of such 
men by opening to them the privileges of its 
beneficiary funds, and allowing them to| 


pursue academic training. The only condition | 
imposed is that these men shall regard them- | 
selves as members of our School circle, and | 
that, in case they in the end fail, for any 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
Meadville Theological School. 


School’s prime concern, and it is an ideal, I 
am persuaded, which is generously realized 
in the actual practices of the several depart- 
ments of the School. 

The formal opening of the year occurred 
on Saturday evening. On this occasion we 
had the pleasure of once more greeting 
Prof. Gilman, and feeling his cheering pres- 
ence after an absence of eight months in 
Europe. Prof. Gilman gave the opening 
address of the year, his theme being ‘‘The 
Transformation of Socialism.” With char- 
acteristic dignity and sanity, Prof. Gil- 
man gave us an appreciation of present-day 
Socialism in Europe, reporting impressions 
he had received during his absence from the 
School. From interviews and conversations 
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with certain of the leading socialists of Eu- 
rope, he gave it as his opinion that many of 
these leadershad ceased to follow strictly the 
principles of Karl Marx, and had become the 
somewhat heterodox advocates of more 
general and perhaps more practical princi- 
ples of social reform. 

At the close of the address an informal 
reception was given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. and Mrs, Green. Dr. Smith 
does not come to us astranger. His gracious 
personality had already made its own place 
in our community life, so that we were pecu- 
liarly happy to-receive him to permanent 
residence in our midst. It is pleasant to look 
forward to the years in which his steady, 
persistent scholarship and spiritual culture 
are to make their impress 
upon the life and character of 
the School. 

The spirit of the divine life 
is in our labors. With the 
passing years the large prom- 
ise of this present season will 
be abundantly fulfilled. In its 
long and honorable history 
the School has gained the con- 
fidence of our liberal bodies. 
We of the present adminis- 
tration draw our own inspira- 
tion largely from that same 
honorable past. We, too, are 
confident that the youth 
whom our liberal bodies may 
send within our portals will 
come forth temperate as well 
as free in their judgments, 
devout, as well as rational, 
the glad servants of a living 
God. FL CxDe 


William Crosby. 


At the last meeting of the 
directors of the Children’s 
Mission there were many ex= 
pressions of appreciation of 
and gratitude for the long 
and faithful service of their 
honored superintendent emer- 
itus, William Crosby, by whose 
death the directors and the 
Mission have lost so true a 
friend. The directors wish 
to place on record their pro- 
found admiration for his 
character and work, and to 
express their sympathy for 
his family. " 

Connected with the Mission 
for nearly half a century 
|as treasurer and vice-president and super- 
lintendent, he had identified himself with 
\its history and had contributed in active 
| service, more than any other, to its success. 
He not only loved the children com- 
| mitted to his care, but worked with rare 
| devotion and wisdom for their highest 
interests. His strong, manly character, 
his childlike sincerity and simplicity, his 
cheerful and sunny nature, and his Chris- 
tian faith endeared him to all, whether 
children, fellow-workers, or friends, and 
made his life a powerful influence for 
good. 

His memory will be a constant source of 
inspiration to those who are carrying on 
the work he loved. : ie. _ 


~ e 


et Smt 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
October 8. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, and Williams, and Mrs. Coolidge 
and Mrs. Keyes. In the absence of the sec- 
retary in the West, Mr. George W. Fox was 
chosen secretary pro tem. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of September, 1907 :— 


Cashion band Sept.r;,1907..... . ws. «ans $34,480.47 
Brom GOnAtons prey tine-,.f 01 50 .dlewhen 137.00 
Income of invested funds ...... 2,181.75 
Interest on bank deposits ...... 178.87 

Gift of Katherine E. Pploworn: Frederick 

Hill Blossom, and Harold Hill Blos- 

som, in memory of their mother, to 

establish the Sarah Hill Blossom Fund, 

the income to be used for the mis- 
sionary purposes of the Association . 1,000.00 

General investments, amount received 
TOCMRINVEStMene sk ee el $33.30 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid onjoansine) , £, SUE EE), -F OS 5,365.00 
Books sold wete.i aie) wet’ vhs 854.57 
IAI AtBOr BOUTCCS 18 iin og i ook #19 ates 2.60 
$45,033.65 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes. ......... $5,001.34 
Books and tracts boa free distribution . . 30.71 
Books published for sale tis = Ks 1,450.34 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 1,796.48 
Expenses of Unitarian Building E 255.04 
General investments and other funds, 

aimanumeunvested a) Ss). oe. SO 35373525. 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

PGR OPCIUICDN ore gre ow wt Sie 600.00 
Alliether*purposes. 2 0 1.88 

Cash on handsOct. TTF se ws he 37,514.71 

$45,033.65 


Upon report of the Finance Committee the 
following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That Francis H® Lincoln, the treasurer of this cor- 
poration, be and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive from the executors of the will of Sarah E. Potter 
any and all securities and cash which may be distributed by 
said executors under said will to this corporation, and to 
execute and deliver to said executors, in the name and 
behalf of this corporation, an absolute and complete release 
and discharge under seal. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to advance to Rey. 
Thomas Clayton $30c from the appropriation for Alle- 
gheny, Pa., in order that the rent of Carnegie Hall may be 
paid in advance. 


The treasurer gave notice that the votes 
in regard to the payment of the debts upon 
the churches in Albany, N.Y., and Dallas, 
Texas, had been accepted by these societies. 

Upon report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion it was 


Voted, To appoint Mr. Alexander Kiss to be a Perkins 
Fellow for the year ending May 1, 1908, with a stipend of 
$200. 

Voted, To appoint the following lecturers on the Billings 
Foundation, and to authorize the president to draw upon 
the income of the Billings Lectureship Fund for the ex- 
penses of their journeys: Prof. T. G. Masaryk of Prague, 
Rey. Valentine D. Davis of London, Rev. Nicholas Jozan 
of Budapest, Rev. Max. Fischer of Berlin. 

Voted, To rescind the appropriation made in May for the 
society in Madison, Wis., and to appropriate $300 in aid 
of that society for the year beginning Muay 1, 1907. 


The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported through the treasurer 
that the following loan had been made 
since the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors: Union Christian Society of Buda, IIL., 
$600. 

Under miscellaneous business a communi- 
cation was.received from the Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua Association, transmitting the 
request of that Association that, in view of 
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the burden of debt resting upon that Asso- 
ciation and the general discouragement of its 
work, the American Unitarian Association be 
invited to take charge of the Chautauqua in 
succeeding years. Prof. Henry H. Barber 
addressed the board upon this project, and 
after discussion it was 


Voted, That it is not expedient for the American Unitarian 
Association to assume the charge of the Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua. 


Adjourned. 
GEORGE W. Fox, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Rally at Taunton. 

As promised last week, in another column 
will be found full particulars regarding the 
Sunday-School Society’s meeting at Taun- 
ton, Mass., Wednesday, October 23, two 
sessions, forenoon and afternoon of that 
day. Mention has been made of the hos- 
pitable intentions of the Taunton friends 
to entertain visitors over night. This ap- 
plies to those who live at a distance and 
cannot reach easily, if at all, the meetings 
of the next morning without starting the 
day before. It will be noticed that a devo- 
tional meeting will be held in the morning 
from 9.30 to 10, and at the latter hour the 
opening address by the president will be 
given. ‘Those wishing to avail themselves 
of this invitation for the night must not 
fail to give due notice on or before Saturday, 
October 19, to Mr. Herbert Fisher, Taunton, 
Post-office Box: 186. Of course in these 
notifications there should be given the 
several names of persons wishing for hospi- 
tality, and not simply the number of in- 
dividuals. 

Taunton is so situated that it can be 
reached easily by many lines of trolley cars, 
and the steam railroads centre there from 
many quarters. It is expected there will 
be a large attendance, also because of the 
attractive features of the Taunton church 
and grounds, reminding many of similar 
stone structures and surroundings in Eng- 
land. But deeper than all this is the com- 
bined drawing power of the cause in hand 
and the vigorous society which acts as host. 
The Taunton Unitarian church has always 
had a prosperous Sunday School, and we 
all know that prosperity does not attend 
the career of a Sunday School unless there 
has been loyalty and hard work put into it 
by the minister and members of any given 
church. We are going to a congenial Sun- 
day-School centre. 

A glance at the programme discloses what 
would seem to be variety and value in the 
subjects to be treated. ‘The speakers are 
most of them known, and come to their duty 
well equipped. I call attention once more 
to the open spaces for free discussion and 
questioning, which are twenty minutes in 
the forenoon and fifteen minutes in the 
afternoon. Let those in attendance, clergy 
and laity, come prepared to make profitable 
use of these opportunities. The contrast 
of convictions or opinions, as it may be, in 
the afternoon, ought to be a source of fertile 
suggestion, Light breaks in upon the sub- 
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jects discussed by this array of different 
views. 

There are three distinct ideas considered 
by the group of six speakers, each one advo- 
cating his favorite side. The topics are not 
pedagogical, in the main, or theoretical, but 
relate to practical matters vitally affecting 
the welfare of any Sunday School, large or 
small. These ten-minute addresses will be 
kept strictly to the time limit, and the same 
may be said of all other parts. When due 
notice is given at a meeting like this, of the 
expectations of the audience and the pre- 
siding officer as to the time limit, no speaker 
is justified in taking offence if he or she is 
requested to end when the allotted time has 
expired. If one speaker is allowed to trans- 
gress, it is not only unfair to his associate 
speakers, but it demoralizes the order of 
exercises. We sawa great deal of this in 
the International Congress of Liberals, and 
it is our plan that such confusion, and some- 
times bad feeling, shall not result at Taunton, 
if possible. 

Mr. Robert C. Metcalf is one of our best- 
known Unitarian laymen, once supervisor 
of the Boston public schools, then superin- 
tendent of the Winchester public schools, 
always interested in the cause of religious 
education and always taking his part in 
Sunday-School work. He will bring a 
message concerning ‘‘The Best Thing to do 
in a Sunday School.” Dr. Dole, so well 
known to all, has a very important theme on 
“Personality and Pedagogy.” He en- 
deavors to carry out in his own Sunday 
School a wise union of good methods with 
strong’ personality in the teachers. One 
alone is not sufficient for him, and certainly 
ought not to be for the usual Sunday School. 
Mr. Van Ness of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton has his idea as to ‘What are the Proper 
Subjects in) Religious Education,” and by 
his handling of the topic will undoubtedly 
elicit a lively after-discussion. So much 
for the forenoon exercises, which will be 
followed. by a prompt intermission at 12.15, 
allowing one hour and three quarters for 
collation and sociability. 

At 2 o’clock Rev. L. H. Buckshorn, Con- 
cord, N.H., will give not simply his views 

n “‘Uses of the Bible,’’ but also narrate 
some experience in his own Sunday School, 
relating to particular exercises in the School, 
by which the Old and New Testaments are 
more thoroughly understood, Then comes 
Miss Lillian Brickett Poor of Boston, who 
has given us the latest book for kindergarten 
work, ‘‘The Children of the Bible.’ ‘There 
are many who will be glad to meet her and 
hear her, and the opportunity for questions 
after the address will no doubt be fully im- 
proved. For the closing hour is the sym- 
posium already referred to, in which the 
following clergymen will participate: Rev. 
C. B. Thompson, Peabody, Mass.; Rev. J. C. 
Duncan, Clinton, Mass.; Rev. W. S. Jones, 
Newport, R.I.; Rev. C. A. Place, Waltham, 
Mass.; Rev. A. H. Brown, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; and Rev. H. S. Mitchell, Keene, 
N.H. Adjournment will be made at an hour 
satisfactory for catching trains. 

Although the advertisement gives all this 
and more, I have thought it best to outline 
the general features of the meetings, in order 
to give emphasis, and to provide more than 
one source of information. Programmes 
have been sent to all the Unitarian Sunday 
Schools in New England, with a request 
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that notices be given of the meeting from 
the pulpit and in the Sunday School. It is 
assumed that scarcely any beyond that 
radius will be in attendance, “These notices 
in the Register are to be taken as invitations 
to schools and individuals anywhere located. 
They will be welcome. 
Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursgto1,2tos5. All reportsand notices 
should be sent to her.) 


Hospitality during the Fair. 


The Hospitality Committee of the Boston 
Federation is making arrangements to en- 


tertain the friends from a distance who are 


to assist at the fair October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, and may find it inconvenient to re- 
turn to their homes at night. Those desirous 
of accepting hospitality will please send their 
names, the name of the table they are to 
assist, and the night, to Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, who 
will be at the building after 3 p.m. on the days 
of the fair. The applications should be 
made before October 28. 

Local friends and members of the Federa- 
tion who can entertain one or more ladies or 
gentlemen in accordance with the above 
notice will kindly send their names and ad- 
dresses to Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, as soon 
as possible, specifying the night most con- 
venient for them to entertain, and the direc- 
tions for reaching their homes. 


The Y. P. R. U. Calendar for 1908. 


The Young People’s Union have this year 
made a decided departure in the form of the 
calendar which it has been their custom, 
for several years past, to issue. This year 
the calendar is a memorandum pad of ample 
size. The front cover bears a symbolic 
design in two colors, and the back cover con- 
tains the full calendar for the year 1908. 
There is a page for each day in the year, at 
the foot of which appears the day of the week, 
the month, and the year, while at the top is 
a quotation presenting some striking fact or 
point of view from the writings or speeches 
of both ancient and modern advocates of the 
cause of universal peace. Some of these 
have been well and widely known, but the 
cause as a whole is seldom brought to the 
practical attention of the great mass of 
Christian workers, either old or young. It is 
therefore hoped that the Union will be en- 
abled to do a work of real importance in the 
advancement of humanity by the publication 
and sale of this calendar, 

The price has been fixed at 50 cents each, 
but they will be sold at $4.80 the dozen, or 
$35 the hundred. This will allow an ample 
profit which should interest all those who 
have the work of the Young People’s Union 
at heart, while allowing all such who are mem- 
bers of unions, Alliances, etc., to make some- 
thing for the organization to which they 
belong. . 

It is of great importance to the work of 
the Young People’s Religious Union that 
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this calendar should have a wide sale, and 
every effort has been put forth to make it not 
only attractive, but interesting and useful 
as well. 

Any one having a “Standard Calendar 
Holder” will find that the pad can be used 
advantageously with that, but it is provided 
with fasteners which render it complete in 
itself. It is hoped that no one interested 
in the cause of liberal religion or universal 
peace will neglect to secure a copy. It will 
be on sale at the Young People’s Religious 
Union Fair, October 31 to November 2, at 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and, 
it is hoped, by every Young People’s Union 
and Guild throughout the country. j 

Every business and professional man needs 
such a calendar on his desk. Every woman 
of business affairs, every housekeeper and 
home maker, every professional woman, can 
find a use for such a calendar. And, more 
than that, we hope it will create an interest 
in the greatest cause which has ever engaged 
the heart and brain and soul of the well- 
wisher of humanity. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Channing Conference will hold its 
fall meeting on Wednesday, October 30, in 
the new Westminster Church, Providence, 
RAE : 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
meet at the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, 
Monday, October 21. The subject, ‘What 
can we do to make the Sunday-school 
a Greater Power?” will be presented by Mr. 
Benjamin C. Gregory, L.H.D., superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. From 
5 to 6 is held an informal social gathering, 
after which supper is served. At seven the 
addresses begin, and the meeting closes 
promptly at 8.30. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will hold the 
autumn meeting with the Leominster Union 
on Sunday, October 20, afternoon and even- 
ing, beginning at 4 o’clock. Miss Elizabeth 
Lord and Rev. William F. Skerrye of Temple- 
ton, Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield of Fitchburg, Rev. A. L. Wea- 
therly of Worcester, will speak or conduct 
devotional services. The various unions 
represented will present brief reports of work 
and plans. There will be an opportunity 
for conference on union methods A lunch 
will be served at 6 o’clock for out-of-town 
friends. The unions of the district are cor 
dially invited to be largely represented. 


Meetings. 


MICHIGAN STATE CONFERENCE.—The thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Michigan Con- 
ference of Unitarian, Independent, and Other 
Liberal Churches was held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., October 1,. 2, 3. The meetings 
were of unusual interest because of the pres- 
ence of visitors from abroad,—Dr. John 
Hunter of Glasgow, Scotland; Prof. E. 
Montet of Geneva, Switzerland; and Rev. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. _ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a,book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Mrs. Lucia 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treaswrer, Mr. Charles H. 


Stearns. 


also a conspicuous fraternity of churches, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Universal- 
ists being present and taking part in the 
exercises. Thanks are due to the ladies of 
the parish for entertaining the delegates. 
The meeting of the conference was preceded 
by the meeting of the ‘‘ Associate Alliance,’”’ 
presided over by Mrs. Hiram Marks of 
Detroit. The paper by Mrs. Kleinstuck of 
Kalamazoo, on “‘Clubs v, Alliance,” produced 
much wholesome discussion. The confer- 
ence itself was opened by a service on Tues- 
day evening, at which Rev. John Hunter, 
D.D., of Glasgow made an impassioned plea 
for a life of devotion, and particularly urged 
the need for worship in the home. The 
more advanced is the church of our day, so 
much the deeper is its need for the spirit of 
devotion. 

The meetings of Wednesday began with 
an address of welcome by Hon. Judge Harri- 


V. D. Davis of London, England, There was | man of Ann Arbor, responded to by the presi- 
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dent, C.S. Udell. Words of greeting were given 
by Prof. Montet, Rev. V. D. Davis of London, 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of Boston, and Rev. 
W. M. Backus. The general topic was 
“Religious Instruction.” Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo answered the 
question, “How can we keep the young 
people?” by saying that we can show the 
worthfulness of the church as a positive and 
active force for righteousness and welfare, 
and then set the young people to work. Dr. 
Lee McCollester of Detroit, speaking on 
“Religious Education in the Churches,” 
showed what a great factor the church is in 
educating the higher sentiments and feelings 
of the people. Rev. A. M. Lord of Provi- 
dence, R.I., emphasized the value of co- 
ordination in the Sunday-school service to 
the end that the children should leave the 
service with a single definite impression made 
upon their consciousness from beginning to 
end, The afternoon was devoted to sight- 
seeing, and large numbers took advantage 
of the opportunity and guidance furnished 
to visit the new high school and Public 
Library, as well as the buildings of the 
University of Michigan. 

The evening platform meeting was opened 
by Rev. F. H. Bodman of Battle Creek, 
who spoke on ‘‘Everlasting Religion,’’ and 
emphasized the thought that in this period 
of changing forms we need not fear that 
religion will ever be lost. All growth is 
from within outward, and we but change 
the little house for the grander mansion. 
Speaking on ‘Religion and Social Welfare,” 
Rev. J. P. McCarthy of Kalamazoo said: We 
sometimes forget that religion deals pri- 
marily with the relation of man to God, and 
only secondarily with the relations of man 
and man, and so we go to extremes. We 
often seem to make men better off without 
making them better. We plead for a faith 
in an unconquerable deity and for a soul 
centred in him. Let us not preach the 
gospel of repentance unless we can also 
add, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Rev. H. B. Bard of Grand Rapids dealt with 
the question of ‘Socialism as a Rival of 
Organized Christianity.’ Socialism, he said, 
is not a religious movement, though it has 
some religious qualities. Its aim is not 
morality, but a more equitable economic 
condition, In theory it is not a rival of 
Christianity, but in practice it is, and its 
great strength lies in its promise of a present 
heaven. Regarding ‘‘Social Forces as Allies 
of Christianity,” Rev. B. A. Van Sluyters of 
Grand Rapids said that the Church is a sav- 
ing power in spite of itself. The Church 
needs to recognize its own offspring outside 
in the world, in the desire for social better- 
ment. The Church should be the guide and 
helper of this desire. The Church supplies 
the theory, the world the practice. 

Thursday’s meeting began with a devo- 
tional service in charge of Rev. V. D. Davis 


of London, England. Rev. John Gordon of | 


the South Congregational Church, Grand 
Rapids, spoke on ‘‘The Religious Emphasis 
needed To-day.” 
said, is not on belief, but on the condition of 
the heart. The minister must think for 
himself. 
orthodoxy on ice.’ Emphasize the king- 
dom of heaven within, here and now; the 
brotherhood of man because of Divine Fath- 
erhood; the spiritual union of the churches; 
and the better and more reverent, because 


The emphasis to-day, he | 
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better informed, attitude toward the Bible. 
A short talk on the principles of ‘‘Morality”’ 
was given by Rev. H. Van Ommeren of Mt. 
Pleasant, who was followed by Rev. L. G. 
Wilson of Boston, Mass., on “The Moral 
Uses of Money.” He said that any benefi- 
cent use of money is moral, and this morality 
is no way affected by the method of acqui- 
sition. Referring to the question of “tainted 
money,” and speaking personally, not offi- 
cially, he did not hesitate to say that he 
would accept any money, from even ques- 
tionable sources of acquisition, that he might 
put it to religious and educational work, and 
so “take the taint out of it.” The general 
tone of the vigorous discussion which fol- 
lowed supported the speaker in his attitude. 
In the afternoon Rev. A. I. Innes of Sher- 
wood spoke upon “The Church and the 
Workingman,” urging closer interest in the 
economic welfare of the workers. Rev. 
A. M. Lord of Providence, R.I., followed him 
with a plea for a closer unity among our 
churches of spirit, if not of machinery. In 
the absence of Rev. A. W. Wishart of the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church of Grand 
Rapids, his able paper, sent by the hands of 
Rev. H. B. Bard, was read by the messenger. 
The subject was, “The Ethics of Competi- 
tion in Business.” 

The last meeting of the conference on 
Thursday evening was given up to brethren 
from Europe. Prof. E. Montet, D.D., of 
the University of Geneva gave a paper on 
“John Calvin,’ in which he showed how 
much Protestantism and even Unitarianism 
is indebted to that great reformer. Rev 
V. D. Davis of London, England, speaking 
of ‘English Unitarianism,” showed the 
striking parallelism which marked the growth 
of Unitarian thought and work on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The last address was 
by Rev. John Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, 
Scotland, who made a plea for a church that 
should be simply Christian, in which all 
workers for righteousness might co-operate. 
At the business sessions much business of 
interest was done. Especial interest is 
attached to the invitation of the Church of 
All Souls, Grand Rapids, to hold the next 


/conference there in joint session with the 


Universalist State Convention. This invi- 
tation was most heartily accepted. A reso- 
lution was also adopted, suggesting to the 
Council of the National Unitarian Conference 
its meetings might advantageously be held 
at points south of New York and New Eng- 
land, and west of the Hudson River, urging 
that, inasmuch as the last two conferences 
have been held at Atlantic City and at 
Boston, the Conference in 1909 should be 
held at a more western point. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, C. S. Udell, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; first vice-president, Rev. Lee 
McCollester, D.D., Detroit, Mich.; second 


vice-president, Hon S. W. Hopkins, Mt. | 
Ame Es 


Pleasant, Mich.; secretary, Hon. 
Kingman, Battle Creek, Mich.; treasurer, 
Mrs. B. A. Finney, Ann Arbor, Mich. Direc- 
tors: Rev. A. I. Innes, Sherwood, Mich.; 
Mr. C. W. Hills, Jackson, Mich.; Rev. 


| Caroline B. Crane, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Hon. 
“Heterdoxy on fire is better than | 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
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Notices. 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


AUTUMN MEETING 


IN 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. H. Metcalf, Minister 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Wednesday, October 23, 1907 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon, 
9.30-10.00 Devotional meeting. 
I0,00-10.15. Opening address by President Epwarp A, 
Horton. 
10.15-10.35. Mr. Ropert C. Mercarr, Winchester, 
Mass. Subject, “The Best Thing to do in a 
Sunday-school.” 
10.35-10.55. Discussion. 
to.s5-11.15. Rev. C. F. Dorr, D.D., Jamaica Plain, 
Boston. Subject, “Personality and Pedagogy.” 
I1.15-11.35. Discussion. 
1I.35-11.55. Rev. THomas VAN Ness, Second Church, 
Boston. Subject, ‘What are the Proper Subjects in 
Religious Education?” 
I1.55-12.15. Discussion. 
z2.15. Intermission. 
Afternoon, 
2.00-2.20. Rey. L. H. BucksHorn, Concord, N.H. 


Topic, ‘“ Uses of the Bible.” 


2.20-2.35. Discussion. 
2.35-2.55. Miss Liti1an Bricketr Poor, Boston, 
Mass. Topic, “Possibilities of Kindergarten Work 


in the Sunday-school.” 
Discussion. 


2.55-3.10. 
3.10-4.10. Six ten-minute addresses:— 
Rev. C. B. THompson, Peabody, Mass. Topic, 
“A Children’s Church,” 
Rey. J. C. Duncan, Clinton, Mass. Topic, “A 


Sunday-school.” 
Rev. W.S. Jones, Newport, R.I. 
Studies.” 


Topic, “Graded 


Rev. C. A. Prace, Waltham, Mass. Topic. “A 
Practical Working Course.” 
Rey. A. H. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. Topic, 


“Benefits of Departments or Large Classes.” 
Rey. H. S. Mircwett, Keene, N.H. Topic, “The 
Value of Small Classes.” 
4.15. Adjournment. 


Entertainment will be provided for those who live at such 
a distance that they need to be on hand the night previous. 
Such individuals must send their names to Mr. Herbert 
Fisher, P.O. Box 186, Taunton, on or before Saturday, 
October 19. 


‘rains leave Boston, South Terminal Station, for Taun- 
ton, 7.35, 8.50, 10.50 A.M. Leave Taunton for Boston, 
4.12, 5.22 P.M. 

Leave Providence for Taunton, 8.40 A.M. Leave Taun- 
ton for Providence, 4.30 P.M. 

Trains leave Lowell for Taunton, 7.07 A.M. 

Trains leave Fitchburg for Taunton, 7 A.M. 

Trains leave Taunton for Lowell and Fitchburg, 4.26.P.m. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D, Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, Mass , 1stinst., by Rey A. F. Bailey, William 
B. Wheelright, of Boston, and Delia Wilder, of Barre. 


In Brookfield, Mass., 7th inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Guy Smith Lane and Ina Orisis Recott, both of 
Marlboro, Mass. 

In Mattapan, Mass., 7th inst , by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Edward Kent Sawyer, formerly of Exeter, N.H., an 
Emma Child Fottler, of Mattapan. 

In Winthrop, Mass., roth inst , at the Unitarian Church, 
by Rey. W.C. Litchfield, Alfred Haywood and Beatrice 


|, May Key. both of Winthrop 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial! climate, best so- 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
a 


reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


| For facts, address E. S. Read, Hig 


nd Springs, Va. 
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C. A. McCotter, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. 
G. A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio. Representa- 
tive on Business Committee of the Western 
Conference, Rev. J. P. McCarthy of Kala- 
mazoo. R. Shaw Barrow, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
The twenty-first annual meeting was held 
with the First Unitarian Society of Minne- 
apolis on Monday and ‘Tuesday, October 
7 and 8. Every active church in the 
conference was represented by its minister, 
and there was. about the usual number of 
delegates. The conference opened Monday 
evening with a service of worship led by 
Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, minister of the 
church. The first address was upon ‘‘The 
Search for Reality in Religion,” by Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul. The 
differences in the religious world are differ- 
ences in defining religion, not a failure to 
apprehend religion in its essential reality. 
Like radium, religion is never found except 
in combination with other elements. In 
essence it is neither a mode of opinion nor 
a form of organization,—phrases which de- 
scribe two of its commonest alloys, politics 
and theology. We cannot hope to confine 
religion within any one kind of organization, 
even our own. It is within all churches and 
also outside of all. Thus the abiding lesson 
of a search for religious reality is a great 
tolerance, since, mixed with all symbols 
and usages, a thoughtful sympathy may yet 
detect real religion. It is our Unitarian en- 


deavor to preserve religion as free as may | 


be from all alloy, especially from its basest 
alloy, ecclesiasticism. The second address 
by Rev. L. G. Wilson was a vivid descrip- 
tion of the recent great meetings in Boston 
of the International Council of Religious 
Liberals. ‘The speaker dwelt upon the in- 


clusiveness of the gathering and the catho- 


licity of its utterances. The note of nega- 
tion, of merely sectarian zeal, was entirely 
wanting. The Council was a sign to all the 
world that liberalism in religion had found 
the affirmative note. The influence of such 
an occasion upon the religious future, not 
only of America, but of the world, it would 
be hard to overestimate. 

The Tuesday morning session was de- 
voted to the usual reports from the churches, 
showing encouraging conditions throughout 
the State. Rev. Rett E. Olmstead, the State 
missionary, sustained by the Western Con- 
ference and the Minnesota Conference, 
reported upon the missionary enterprises 
at Winona, New Ulm, Redwood Falls, and 
Pipestone, Minn., and Brookings, §.D. In 
the two latter places regular monthly ser- 
vices are being held with excellent promise, 
and occasional visits are being made to other 
points. A strong and stimulating address 
followed, by Rey. Amandus Norman, Hanska, 
upon ‘‘What the Sunday-school ought to 
Do.’”’ The permanence of the Hebrew race 
through centuries of oppression was ascribed 
to the fidelity of the parents in handing down 
their religious and moral heritage to their 
children. Neither the American home nor 
the American Sunday-school is really awake 
to its great opportunity. Very few parents 
enter into intimate, friendly talk with the 
children on the deepest things of their belief. 
Our solution of the grave problems of Ameri- 
can life waits upon the higher religious and 
moral discipline of coming generations. At 
the close of the morning session a bountiful 
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luncheon was served by the Women’s Club 
of the First Unitarian Church. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
earnest address by Rev. Kerby S. Miller 
of Duluth, upon ‘The Religion for which 
People are Asking, is it Unitarianism?” 
People are not asking loudly for Unitarian- 
ism in any theological or sectarian sense. 
The modern educated man wishes to shape 
his ideals out of an ever-widening experience. 
For Unitarianism as an attitude of progress 
and as an incentive to a high, pure, fearless 
type of life, people are seeking. Unitarian- 
ism means freedom, and the activities of 
life come out best under freedom. A good 
discussion followed, participated in by Rev. 
W. M. Backus, Mr. W. S. MacEwen of St. 
Paul, Rev. R. W. Boynton, and Rev. B. A. 
Hills. A paper of rare elevation of thought 
and beauty of expression was read by Rev. 
H. A. Sather of Nazareth Church, Minne- 
apolis, upon ‘‘How can the Church best 
serve Society?” To build up the spiritual 
life of man is the Church’s task. It must 
teach the younger generation to venerate 
the old book which we call the Bible. This 
we should use and apply with all the free- 
dom which is ours in the spirit of Jesus. 
Rev. Emeline Harrington of St. Paul added 
a brief word to the effect that the great prac- 
tical’ work of the Church must consist in 
reconciling the conflicting forces and healing 
the wounds of the social order, by applying 
to modern life with knowledge, enthusiasm, 
and devotion, the moral principles involved 
in the stories of Biblical characters and 
events. 

The last address of the afternoon was an 
inspiring statement of ‘The General Out- 
look,” by the Western secretary, Rev. W. M. 
Backus. The speaker dwelt on the great 
need of our cause for men, and the fact that 
our name is hated. We are pioneers and 
must suffer as such, but we have a precious 
treasure in our Unitarianism, and the methods 
of a loosely organized advance which we 
pursue are, on the whole, most likely to 
continue to succeed. ‘The speaker closed 
by making the important suggestion of a 
closer and more effective co-operation of the 
Western Conference with the American 
Unitarian Associdtion in our missionary 
work. This was further developed in ad- 
dresses by Rev. R. W. Boynton and Rev. 
L. G. Wilson, and the conference passed 
unanimously a resolution, looking to con- 
sider the question of a closer organic union 
of the conference and the Association. 
The conference voted to meet next year 
at Hanska and elected the following officers: 
president, Hon. Ole Jorgenson, Hanska; 
vice-president, Mrs. P. N. Gillham, Luverne; 
secretary, Rev. R. W. Boynton, St. Paul; 
treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. 
Cloud. A conference committee to extend 
the work of the Post-office Mission was 
chosen, consisting of Mrs. M. E. Partridge, 
Minneapolis, Mrs. R. W. Boynton, St. Paul, 
and Rey. Rett E. Olmstead, State missionary. 

In the intermission preceding the evening 
session members of the Minneapolis church, 
acting as hosts, entertained the visitors 
at dinner at a near-by restaurant, and a de- 
lightful social hour was enjoyed. The clos- 
ing session was a platform meeting, sub- 
ject, “‘The Positive Side of Free Religion.” 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. L. G. Wilson and Rev. Marion D. 
Shutter, D.D., of the Church of the Re- 
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deemer, Minneapolis. The first speaker, 
Rev. E. S. Hodgin, discussed ‘Loyalty 
to Truth” as the fundamental principle of 
all religious movements. Our idea of truth 
is that it is relative and partial; but, in pro- 
portion as man is loyal to it, his truth will 
grow. Leaning forward to the truth that 
is just beyond our grasp is life, life that is 
ever lived by faith: The final test of truth 
is inner illumination. Rey. H. B. Taylor 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, St. Paul, 
speaking on ‘The Cultivation of Character,” 
expressed pleasure in standing on a Uni- 
tarian platform;where he felt among friends. 
Character is the great word of free religion. 
The church is but a means: if not a school 
for, character, let it perish. Salvation is 
by transformation, not by transportation. 
God is at least as good as the best of us. 
But love is severe, and the free churches 
believe in retribution. Free -religion does 
not intend to get on without Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the friend of souls who helps in the 
lonely struggle of evil and good within the 
man. ‘The solidarity of the race has become 
an appeal to the higher man not utilized 
before. 

“The bettering of Society’”’ was the phase of 
the general subject assigned to Rey. B. A.Hills 
of Luverne. The great want in American so- 
ciety is to change the standard of life values. 
The kingdom of heaven is in the heart. Un- 
selfishness, if any single word can express it, 
is the remedy. The Church ought to bring 
each individual into his true place in the 
human organism. The last address upon 
“The Inspiring of Human Life,” by Rev. 
Manfred Liliefors of St. Cloud, passed nat- 
urally from a. humorous beginning to a 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
wid pplicationn ecliclied ftom famailted while 
pplications solicited from ilies f 
Boston, who will take children to board or ioe ee 
Additional big ea bequests are much n to 


meet increasing demands. 

Housy M, Williams, President; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Se’y; Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas. 
Parker B. ‘ 


277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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at a glance when to put food in oven. 


The Christian Register 


against the wall. 


If a large amount of baKing is required, both the Coal and Gas ovens can be operated at the 
same time, using one for meats and the other for pastry. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal and Gas Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


CABINET 


IW00 


Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


Snug Plain, and Handsome 
The Most Complete Cooking Range Made. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front Ash-Pan, 
Broiler Door, Grate and Cleanout door—all are handy. 
Kitchen doors do not interfere in setting this range, for 
either end as well as the back may be placed squarely 


The Gas Range Attachment has three bumers in top, 
a large baking oven and a handy compartment for broil- 
ing, fitted with dripping pan and rack. The heat in both 
coal and gas ovens is registered by the wonderful Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indicator which shows 
Being really two ranges in one, it saves room in the kitchen. 
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serious and inspiring ending. Liberalism 
has ever been advancing toward the eternal 
realities. There are no such enthusiasms 
as those of liberal religion. Every move- 
ment for the betterment of man from the 
beginning has been a movement inspired 
by liberal principles. The supreme need of 
the liberal church is an over-powering con- 
viction. Let us turu from the theory to the 
practice of Unitarianism, and test in actual 
life the worth of our principles, ‘‘Love 
to God and love to man.” 


Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety: The ordination of M. D, Ray Free- 
man was remarkably impressive. Every 
minister taking part seemed to be inspired. 
Almost every seat in the church was occu- 
pied by a distinguished company of people, 
including many ministers and people from 
the Norfolk Conference. The decorations 
of the church were beautiful and the music 
very impressive. After’ an invocation by 
Rev. George F. Pratt and the reading of 
Scripture by Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., preached the 
ordination sermon. The ordaining prayer 
was given by Prof. William W. Fenn, the 
charge to the minister by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., the address of welcome to the 
community by Rev. Webster H. Powell, 
who represents the Methodist denomination, 
and the right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane: The society will 
observe its sixtieth anniversary on Sunday 
forenoon, October 27, Hon. George A. Walton, 
an early member, giving the principal address. 


dedicated on Sunday, September 29, Dr. 


S. A. Eliot preaching what was indeed a 
sermon of dedication, Rev. Nicholas Jozan 
of Budapest bestowing the blessing of the 
old upon the new, speaking for an ancient 
church in Hungary, and Revs. H. H. Mott, 
Alfred Manchester, N. S. Hoagland, and 
A. M. Lord, past and present ministers of 
our churches in Providence, taking other 
parts in the service. ‘The new church is of 
stone, massively timbered within. ‘The fine 
old organ and pews and the ancient bell from 


| the old church had been placed in it; and a 


number of memorial windows, including one 
that represents the beautiful front of the old 
church, are in place or under construction. 
The location of the new church is probably 
the best on the West Side of the city. 


Personal. 


At a special meeting of the First Parish 
in Dorchester, held October 7, resclutions 
were unanimously adopted, expressing the 
unspeakable regret with which Rev. Eugene 
Shippen’s resignation was received, and ap- 
preciation of manifold obligations for the 
inestimable service Mr. Shippen has rendered 
to each member of the parish and to the 
community. ‘We express,’ the resolutions 
say, ‘our unqualified admiration of his cult- 
ured scholarship, his power as a preacher, 
his broad catholic fellowship in the ministry, 


‘and among all men; of his vigorous, inde- 


.  ProvmeEnck, R.I.—The Westminster So-_ 


ciety, Rev. G. W. Kent: The new church was 


pendent thinking; of his charity toward every 
other Christian communion and sect; of his 
courtesy and manliness in all relations of dis- 
cussion, conviction, and action; of his fearless 
determination to be right; of his intelligent 
loyalty to the convictions of. enlightened 
judgment; of his example of Christian living; 
of his high standard for citizenship, as well as 
of his notable service in upholding and 
strengthening the honored traditions of our 
church and parish and utilizing their power 


for the upbuilding of enlightened thought 
and establishing the principles of a liberal 
progressive Christianity. To him and his 
family we extend our tenderest love and our 
prayerful hope and earnest wishes for their 
restored health and for all the choicest bless- 
ings of life.” 


Letting) Go to get a Fresh Hold. 


This well-know phrase succinctly de- 
scribes two changes in the religious activity 
of the South End, Berkeley Temple merged 
with Union Church means not abandonment 
of the endeavors of the past, but only their 
transfer to a situation and conditions of 
housing better calculated to insure suc- 
cess 

So the change in method at Parker Me- 
morial, in the district about to be vacated 
by Berkeley Temple, so far from implying the 
abandonment of religious effort under Uni- 
tarian auspices, is rightly interpreted only 
when viewed as a carefully considered at- 
tempt to render that effort more effective 
through differentiation between the intensive 
and extensive phases of the work, and such 
prosecution of the latter phase as gives most 
promise of winning a new constituency. 

Though open to all, comers, the Social 
Science Class is essentially a religious con- 
ference for devout and serious consideration 
of tasks and problems of the hour and neigh- 
borhood, and is tantamount to a rededication 
to social service on the part of those already 
enlisted in that cause. 

In short, the aim of those in charge is not 
to minimize, but to magnify, intensively 
as well as extensively, the essentially religious 
character of the work. 

The change in programme means only the 
letting go of old methods in order to get a 
fresh grip on the situation by methods less 
conventional, more up to date. 
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Pleasantries. 


The judge was at dinner in the new house- 
hold when the young wife asked: “Did you 
ever try any of my biscuits, judge?” “No, 
said.the judge, ‘‘I never did, but I dare say 
they deserve it.” 


The following sign is nailed to one of the 
slender posts supporting the porch roof of a 
country store ina hamlet of the Far West. 
“Don’t hitch your bronchos to the pillars 
of this temple. Remember Samson.” 


“What can be more perfect in its way,” 
says the Buffalo Commercial, “than the re- 
mark of Tommy (hampered with a conscience 
and home from an afternoon party): 
‘Mamma, darling, I’ve a great favor to ask 
of you. Please don’t ask me how I behaved!’ 


One winter’s day a very bow-legged tramp 
called at a home in Ontario and stood to warm 
himself by the kitchen stove, A little boy 
in the home surveyed him carefully for some 
minutes, then finally approaching him, he 
said, ‘“‘Say, mister, you better stand back; 
you’re warping.” 


° 


A lawyer had a horse that always balked 
when he attempted to cross a certain bridge 
leading out of the village. No amount of 
whipping or urging would induce him to cross 
it, so he advertised him for sale: ‘‘To be sold 
for no other reason than that the owner would 
like to leave town.” 


A woman hurried up to a policeman at the 
corner of Twenty-third Street in New York 
City. ‘“‘Does this crosstown car take you 
down to the Bridge toward Brooklyn?” she 
demanded. ‘“‘Why, madam,” returned the 
policeman, “‘do you want to go to Brooklyn?” 
“No, I don’t want to,’ the woman replied, 
“but I have to.” 


As an express train was going through a 
station, says 7zd-Bzts, one of the passen- 
gers leaned too far out of the window, over- 
balanced, and fell out. He fortunately landed 
ona sand heap, so that he did himself no 
great injury, but, with torn clothes and not a 
few bruises, said to a porter who was standing 
by, ‘‘What shall I do?” ‘You’re all right 
mister,’’ said the porter. ‘‘ Your ticket allows 
you to stop off.” ; 


A young teacher, whose efforts to inocu- 
late elementary anatomy had been un- 
usually discouraging, at last asked in de- 
spair, ‘‘Well, I wonder if any boy here 
can tell me what the spinal cord really is?” 
She was met by a row of blank and irre- 
sponsive faces, till finally one small voice 
piped up in great exictement: ‘‘The spine 
cord is what runs through you. Your head 
sits on one end and you sit on the other.’”’— 
New York Sun, , 


An American doctor built an elegant home, 
says the San Francisco Chronicle, His bath- 
room was of white marble and a music-box 
was concealed in the room, An Englishman 
came to visit the doctor, who, when he escorted 
his guest to the bathroom, turned on the 
music-box to give his guest a pleasant sur- 
prise. An hour later the Englishman joined 
his host, and the doctor asked what his 
guest thought of the bathroom. The Eng- 
lishman replied, ‘It is beautiful.” ‘‘How 
did you like my music-box?” Said his guest 
with great disgust in his tones: ‘‘Bah! . That 
music-box! The old thing played ‘God save 
the King,’ and I had to stand up the whole 
time I was trying to bathe.” 
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Carved Cases 


PIPE & REED aE 


TEY "SOR 


120 BoYLsTonS 
BOSTON ~ MASS. 


Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR 
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FARWELL & RAINES, WATERBOWN, N. Y., U.S. & 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


» « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
. Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 


Th Mi All ES bale of the shod 
well- nown educa’ or, 

Ane MISSES Cf we NATH 

ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 

OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 

The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 

irls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 

he marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffile, A.B. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and_business. ro in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted. for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. — 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
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“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rev. Cuas. W.Wenpte. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo H. Ellis Co., 272 Gongresa St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, so cents 

oe copy. Young People’s Religious Union, a5 Beason 
.. Boston. 
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